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NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Linpisrarn Cuase will very soon be published by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, by arrange 
iment with us ; and we shall have copies for sale. It is said to be by ‘I. Adolphus Trollope, a 
brother of Anthony Trollope. 


Since we announced the sale of the Stereotype plates of the First Series, there has been an in- 
creased demand for full sets of the whole work, so that we are obliged to reprint many numbers of the 
Second and ‘Third Series, in order to complete our orders. We take occasion to ask that everybody 
who means to make his set perfect, will buy now such volumes or numbers as may be necessary for 
that purpose. ‘These we will gladly supply at the old prices until the first of October, when the 
new ‘erms, according io the subjoined notice, will take effect. 





Postace.—Hereafter we shall pay postage on ‘*The Living Age’? only when Six Dollars is 
f paid in advance for a Year. Persons paying a smaller sum must pay their own postage. 


First Series Livine Ace, 36 vols., Morocco backs and corners, $90 a Set. 
‘6 “6 Cloth Binding, 12 «6 


fa WE have, at last, with great regret, sold the stereotype plates of the First Series of The 
, Living Age, to be melted by type-founders. We have a small number of copies of the printed 
y work remaining, which we shall be glad to receive orders for so long as we can supply them. 
: Persons desirous of buying odd volumes or numbers, to complete their sets, would do well to or- 
der them without delay. 


e 
>. 
e ATTENTION is respectfully requested to the following 4 
D NEW TERMS OF ‘* THE LIVING AGE.”? 


The Publishers have resisted as long as they could the growing necessity of advancing thé price 4 
of this work. But when paper costs three times as much as before, and a remittance to London id 
more than twelve dollars for a pound, and every other expense of manufacture is greatly increased 


at (saying nothing of the expense of living), it is evident that sooner or later the Proprietors must Ff 
P= follow the course of The Trade. ; 
a The change is made only after every other resource has been exhausted ; and we confidently ap- a 
n peal to the kindness and justice of our old friends, asking them, not only to continue their own sub- i 
di scriptions, but to add the names of their friends to our list. ‘ 
ys : On the first of October, the prices will be— i 
t) i 
| $8 a Year, free of postage. a 
i 18 Cents a number. 4 
i Bound Volumes, $2.75. if 


Complete scts, or sets of the First, Second, or Third Series, $2.50 a volume, in Cloth. 
First Series, 36 volumes, Morocco backs and corners, $100. 


. Price to The Trade will be advanced 3 Cents a number. i 
‘ae Binpinc.—The price of Binding is now 75 Cents a Volume. i 
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ADVANCE OF PRICE OF THE LIVING AGE. 


[The foilowing letter is from a subscriber 
who has the whole work from the beginning. 
We shall promote his object by printing his 
letter, and thank him not only for the money, 
but for the hearty good-will which is even 
more valuable. 

We credit his account not fora year, as he 
offers, but for a year and a quarter. 


O! si sic omnia !] 

Dear Mr. Entror,—I notice in the last 
number your announcement of an intended 
increase of charge for The Living Age, be- 
ginning with the lst of October. It did not 
come upon me unprepared. 

I had supposed that, in common with 
business of every other kind, The Living Age 
must necessarily feel the pressure of the times; 
the more especially that people are not al- 
ways as punctual as they should be in paying 
their subscriptions ; and had determined to 
raise mine voluntarily with the coming year. 
Your announcement leads me to anticipate 
that intention. Please credit me with ten 
dollars—herewith enclosed—and charge me 
with a like sum annually hereafter. 

Iam not a moneyed man, but am dependent 
upon my daily labor for the support of my 
family, and yet I would rather cut off some 
bodily wants—wear homespun, dispense with 
gloves, etc.—than lose the mental improve- 
ment and pleasure which I derive from your 
valuable weekly visitor. It is always warm- 
ly welcomed and eagerly perused ; for it af- 





fords a pleasant resource in evil days, and its 
varied contents are uniformly excellent, in- 
teresting, and instructive. But this is not 
all that we owe you. While you thus en- 
deavor to improve the mind, and refine 
the taste, by the diffusion of sound litera- 
ture,—(often, I doubt not, at pecuniary dis- 
advantage, for public benefaction and private 
good are not inseparable,)—I am, in com- 
mon with many others, under lasting obli- 
gations to you for the influence which you 
also incidentally exert in behalf of our ar- 
duous struggle for national existence. The 
Living Age has given unequivocal proof of 
its opposition to the most wanton, wicked, 
and frantic rebellion that ever sullied the 
page of history; and would deserve on that 
account, if no other, the hearty support of 
every patriot. 

I hope, sir, that considerations such as have 
weighed with me may induce others, if not 
to exceed your terms, at least to acquiesce 
cheerfully in their proposed increase; and 
by the punctuality of their remittances, cheer 
the heart of him who furnishes their weekly 
feast of good things. Nearly two hundred 
pages monthly of well-selected reading are 
more than worth all that you ask. 


* * * * * * 


Very respectfully, etc., 


* * *& * 


25th August, 1864. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
Life of Edward Livingston. By Charles 

Havens Hunt. With an Introduction by 

George Bancroft. New York: 1864. 

We have rarely been more struck or inter- 
ested by any biographical work than by this 
book. It reanimates and elevates its theme 
by dint of truth and earnestness, without ex- 
aggerating a merit or palliating a defect ; 
and we speedily found ourselves following 
with anxious admiration the career of a leg- 
islator and jurist, whose rejected System of 
Penal Law has hitherto been thought to con- 
stitute his sole title to European attention or 
celebrity. This effect may be partly owing 
to the light thrown by his speeches and cor- 
respondence on the causes and growth of the 
internecine dissensions of the once United 
States; but the grand attraction may be 
traced to the fact that his checkered life, quite 
independently of its manifold and momen- 
tous relations to public measures and events, 
is fraught with useful lessons in conduct 
and deeply colored with romance. We may 
simultaneously deduce from it, by way of 
moral, that honesty and energy of purpose 
must succeed in the long run, and that the 
development of the highest talents, or the 
prosecution of the loftiest aims, may be fa- 
tally checked by pecuniary embarrassments 
resulting from neglect. It is a welcome 
change to turn from the sanguinary conten- 
tions, the sordid passions, and the shattered 
condition of the American people at the pres- 
ent time, to the wisdom, the dignity and the 
love of freedom which marked the great citi- 
zens of the commonwealth in its earlier 
years. Of these men Edward Livingston 
was one. 

The master passion of a prosperous family 
in the New World is to prove its descent 
from one of traditional nobility or gentility 
in the Old. .A member of the transatlantic 
tribe of Warrens has printed a comely quarto 
to prove that the last Karl de Warrenne (who 
left no issue) was their lineal ancestor ; and 
a Bright of Boston has devoted a royal octavo 
of three hundred and forty-five pages to 
“¢ The Brights of Suffolk ; ’? in which, strange 
to say, he lays no claim to relationship with 
his distinguished namesake, the Member for 
Birmingham. We may consequently con- 
sider ourselves as let off cheaply by Mr. 
Hunt, when he disposes of the Livingston ped- 
igree in a single chapter, of moderate length, 





having had strong temptations to overcome ; 
for that pedigree is remarkable alike for its 
clearnessand its respectability. tis modestly 
commenced with Sir Alexander Livingston, 
of Calendar, who on the death of James I. 
of Scotland, in 1437, was appointed one of 
two joint regents during the minority of 
James II,, and was made keeper, of the 
king’s person, his associate Crichton being 
chancellor. The murder of Earl Douglas in 
Edinburgh Castle by these worthies, has 


done more to perpetuate their memories than: 


any good or wise action performed by either 
of them ; but as was pointedly said by Gib- 
bon, “ treason, sacrilege, and proscription 
are often the best titles of ancient nobil- 
ity.” The Livingstons had their fair share 
of this sort of illustration, having generally 
managed to lose their peerages nearly as fast 
as they got them by taking the losing side in 
1715 and 1745. The destinies of the found- 
er of the American branch, Robert, were 
swayed, in his own despite, by the indepen- 
dent and insubordinate spirit of bis race. 
He was born in Teviotdale, in 1654, the son 
of the Reverend John Livingston, who played 
a prominent part in Scottish ecclesiastical 
history, and passed the last nine years of his 
life (from 1663 to 1672) at Rotterdam, under 
sentence of banishment for Nonconformity. 
Robert was bred up amongst Dutchmen, and 
as soon as he came to man’s estate, he started 
for New York, took up his residence in Al- 
bany, then a Dutch village, and proceeded 
to amass landed property in a fashion which 
will sound strange to the conveyancers of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The first purchase, we are 
told, was of two thousand acres, on Roelof 
Jansen’s Hill, The deed, bearing date July 
12, 1683, was executed by two Indians and 
two squaws, with names defying pronuncia- 
tion and orthography. The consideration 
consisted of three hundred guilders and a 
strange medley of assorted goods and articles 
to be paid or delivered in five days. The 
other conveyances were of the same charac- 
ter, and at the foot of one of them is this 
receipt :— 


‘‘ This day, the 18th July, 1687, a certain 
Cripple Indian Woman named Siakanochqui 
of Catskil acknowledges to have received full 
satisfaction by a cloth garmentand cotton Shift 
for her share and claim to a certain Flatt of 


Land Situate in the Manor of Livingston ; 
Which Witness, &c.”’ 
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In this way Robert Livingston became the 
proprietor of a territory embracing upwards 
of one hundred and sixty thousand acres, 
which was erected by patent from the crown 
into the lordship ; and he fondly looked for- 
ward to its perpetuation, one and undivid- 
ed, like an ancestral manor in Great Britain, 
in a succession of representatives. But the 
force of democratic institutions was too 
strong; and the third possessor parcelled it 
oat amongst his children with as prouda con- 
tempt for primogeniture and aristocracy as 
if he had been a cotton lord or manufacturer, 
—perhaps prouder. In allusion to the result- 
ing loss of concentrated influence and impor- 
tance, Mr. Hunt exclaims,— 


‘** What a change has the intervening half- 
century wrought, not merely in the affairs 
of this house, but in those of all like estab- 
lishments in this country! The Livingstons 
are now a multiplied host of for the most 
part energetic and successful individuals, and 
theiraggregate wealth and influence exceed 
the probable dreams of their ambitious an- 
cestor. Yet the strength which comes of 
combination is gone from them. Our democ- 
racy divides every clan, minces every estate, 
individualizes everybody, disintegrates every- 
thing. Each man is the head of his own fam- 
ily ; no man can be the head of the family of 
his ancestors.”’ 


Down to this point the writer seems to fa- 
vor the inference that the change is for the 
best. But in the very next paragraph we 
are shown the reverse of the medal, and are 
warned to anticipate a consummation which 
is already more than half completed :— 


‘‘In the United States, we seem to be out- 
heroding this tendency of the times, Our 

olitical leaders, representatives, and even 
Judges, are now too often individuals whom 
many an obscure, well-bred person would 
not meet in the same drawing-room for all 
the world. We are certainly making some 
progress in bridging the gulf which once gen- 
erally separated low manners from high po- 
sitions. Such progress is one of the worst 
of our present evils ; it threatens us with the 
most palpable of our future dangers. How 
far the effrontery of ill-bred ignorance and 
incapacity will carry itself towards monopo- 
lizing places of dignity, power, and trust, is 
truly a question of moment. It is frightful 
to contemplate the possibility that the entire 
government in all its branches of so great 
and prosperous a country may, some day, be 
given permanently over to unlettered and un- 
mannered statesmen. The whole world al- 
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ways did and always will respect a man who 
becomes conspicuous by force of high capac- 
ity and virtue, in spite of humble birth and 
imperfect education ; but surely, it would be 
better if public opinion should restrain poli- 
ticians from aspiring to the presidency with- 
out a respectable knowledge of grammar and 
the proprieties of life.”’ 

Unluckily it is this very public opinion 
which encourages these unlettered and un- 
mannered ‘‘ statesmen,’’ as they are called by 
courtesy, and it will be well if they trans- 
gress no higher rules than those of grammar 
and propriety. The democratic principle, 
however, was only just beginning to operate 
when Edward Livingston was approaching 
manhood : its foundations had hardly been 
so much as laid when he came into the 
world; and he had all the advantages at 
starting which the wealth, position, and con- 
nections of progenitors and parents can be- 
stow. 

His father was a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Colony of New York, and was 
so highly esteemed that one of his most inti- 
mate friends, William Smith, the historical 
writer, was accustomed to say, ‘* If I were to 
be placed in a desert island, with but one 
book and one friend, that book should be 
the Bible, and that friend Robert R. Living- 
ston. His mother, Margaret Beekman, a 
woman of a large and heroic mould, is de- 
scribed as a meet mate for such a man. 

An anecdote of Edward’s boyhood proves 
both his own sweetness of temper and the 
maternal sagacity on which the formation of 
character in children s0 materially depends. 
One of his sisters came with a complaint to 
the mother of having been roughly accosted 
or unkindly treated by him. ‘ Then go into 
the corner. I am sure you have been very 
naughty, or Edward wou:d not have done s0.”” 
His only battle at school was in vindication 
of his veracity, when assailed, like that of 
Bruce in the centre of Africa, for the state- 
ment of a familiar fact. ‘‘ The occasion,” 
says Mr. Hunt, ‘* was the moral necessity of 
backing up a statement which he casually 
made among his fellows, to the effect that at 
Clermont they had an ice-house in which ice 
was preserved for family use through the 
summer,— a statement which one of the boys, 
because he had never heard of such a thing 
before, honestly but indiscreetly pronounced 
to be—a lie.’ He was not remarkable for 


diligence at school ; but no degree of idleness 
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could deprive a boy of his stamp, of the educa- 
tion of events and circumstances; and these 
were of the most impressive kind at the precise 
time wken his heart and imagination were 
most prone to be moved and stirred by them. 

Born on the 26 May, 1764, he was in his 
thirteenth year on the day of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: his first degree at 
college, Nassau Hall, Princeton, was con- 
temporary with the eurrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1781; and his legal studies were 
completed about the time when ‘a grave lit- 
tle gentleman in black (John Adams) walked 
up St. James’sas first American ambassador.”’ 
Before attaining his majority, he had min- 
gled in the contest for the most sacred of 
rights ; he had played his part in popular 
demonstrations ; he had witnessed marches 
and countermarches, advances and retreats ; 
he had seen all that was dearest to him re- 
peatedly at stake ; he had heard the angry 
clamor of the market-place suddenly drowned 
by the rattle of musketry ; and when his 
family were hastily decamping with their 
household goods from their cherished home, 
with the hostile soldiery at hand, he had 
caught courage from the hearty laugh of his 
mother at the figure made by a favorite ser- 
vant, a fat old negro woman, perched in sol- 
emn sadness on the top of a wagon. The 
training supplied by scenes of this kind is at 
least as valuable as that which the university 
ean confer; and Edward Livingston’s mind 
was fortunately eteeled by them for vicissi- 
tudes for which no ordinary culture would 
have afforded an adequate preparation. 

At the same time, we are not prepared to 
accept his own statement that he neglected 
the usual studies ¢z was deficient in the com- 
mon round of attainments at school or col- 
lege. The extensive knowledge of science 
and literature which he subsequently dis- 
played, must most of it have been acquired— 

_ at least, the foundations of it must have been 
laid—in his student days; and that he was 
not thought an idle boy by his friends appears 
from (amongst other indications) a letter 
written by John Jay, from Paris, to Chan- 

“¢ellor Livingston (his elder brother) in 1783 : 
“* Tsend you a box of plaster copies of med- 
als: if Mrs. Livingston will permit you to 
keep so many mistresses, reserve the ladies 
for yourself, and give the philosophers and 
poets to Edward.” It may certainly be 
doubted whether Edward would have con- 
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sented to this partition to the extent of 
abandoning all claim to a share of theladies ; 
for his finical attention to his dress had earned 
him the title of Beau Ned; and at a still 
later period he wrote on the fly-leaf of his 
Longinu s,— ; 
** Longinus, give thy lessons o’er ; 
I do not need thy rules: 


Let pedants on thy precepts pore, 
Or give them to the schools. 


‘** The perfect beauty which you seek, 
In Anna’s verse I find ; 
It glows on fair Eliza’s cheek, 
And dwells in Mary’s mind.”’ 


The ladies in question were the daughters | 
of Mr. McEvers, a merchant of New York ; 
and the Mary, whose perfect beauty dwelt 
in her mind, subsequently became his wite. 

The division of labor which is rigidly en- 
forced amongst English lawyers has never 
been held compulsory on the profession in 
America, where the callings of barrister and 
attorney are frequently combined. We must 
not, therefore, be surprised at reading that 
Livingston was admitted to practise as an 
attorney in January, 1785, and that he speed- 
ily became a formidable rival to the advocates 
of highest reputation at the New York bar. 
A sketch of these is given by Mr. Hunt; and 
amongst other names that have acquired more 
than provineial celebrity, are those of Aaron 
Burr and Alexander Hamilton. No particu- 
lars are given of our hero’s forensic career,— 
of the prosecutions which he conducted, the 
accused persons whom he defended, or the 
causes that he led. We are simply assured 
that in the course of nine years’ practice he 
had distanced the great bulk of his competi- 
tors, that he was Romilly or Scarlett of New 
York, and that his reputation as an eminently 
accomplished orator led to his being elected 
a member of Congress for that city in 1794. 
He was opposed by a Mr. Watts, a gentleman 
whose speciality was that he had never articu- 
lated anything but ‘‘ ay” and “ no” during 
his congressional career; and he was con- 
trasted for this very reason (his friends 
thought favorably) with one whose ready 
rhetoric was denounced as an unanswerable 
proof of shallowness. 

Livingston’s most remarkable effort in his 
first session was the delivery of a speech, 
occupying nearly a day, in support of the 
right of Congress to question the policy of 
treaties with foreign countries, on which it 
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was contended to be the prerogative of the 
president to decide with the consent and 
advice of the Senate. He also brought for- 
ward a resolution for the protection of Ameri- 
can seamen; and on each occasion found 
himself measuring his strength with Madi- 
son, Sedgwick, and Fisher Ames. His re- 
election in 1796, was vehemently opposed in 
a manner and bya man that bore ample testi- 
mony to the importance he had obtained in 
the eyes of the antagonist party, the Feder- 
alists, who, at the instigation of Alexander 
IIamilton, made strenuous exertions to get a 
Mr. Watson preferred to him, on the curious 
ground, actually put forward in a handbill 
of Hamilton’s composition, that he kept a 
chariot ; rendered more curious by the re- 
torted fact that the Federalist candidate kept 
a chariot too. There is a passage in M. 
Nisard’s Life of Armand Carrel alluding to 
‘* that cabriolet which had been made such a 
topic of reproach to him, either by men who 
would have sold the tombs of their fathers to 
have one, or by those friends of equality who 
call for it in fortunes to console them for the 
inequality of talents.’’ But this was at a 
time when it was truly and wittily said of 
**young France’? that each of them was 
striving to be the equal of his superior and 
the superior of his equal; and it is new to us 
that such an objection could be raised with 
effect in the freshly emancipated colony still 
clinging to the habits and modes of thought 
of the parent country. From the intelli- 
gence that is almost daily reaching us, also, 
of the present social condition of New York, 
we should infer that the display of wealth 
in equipages and dress is no longer typical 
of, nur associated in the popular mind with, 
aristocracy. 

On the occasion of his second candidature 
in 1796, Livingston received a letter from his 
elder brother, the chancellor, which may be 
read with advantage by many a rising lawyer 
« who is looking to a seat in Parliament, or 

many a would-be statesman who under-esti- 
mates the conditions of success :— 

** As I naturally feel myself much inter- 
ested in your political career, I cannot but 
entreat you ‘tv consider that you are at this 
moment making immense sacrifices of fortune 
and professional reputation by remaining in 
Congress. Nothing can compensate for these 
losses but attaining the highest political dis- 
tinction. But, believe me, this will never be 
attained without the most unwearied appli- 


¢ 
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cation, both in and out of the House. Read 
everything that relates to the state of your 
laws, commerce, and finances. Form and 
perfect your plans, so as to bring them for- 
ward in the best shape. Forgive, my dear 
brother, both my freedom and my style. I 
write from my heart, not from my head. Be 
persuaded that no extent of talent will avail, 
without a considerable portion of industry, to 
make a distinguished statesman.”’ 

The debates in which Livingston most dis- 
tinguished himself in his third session possess 
an historical interest, and throw light en the 
contrasted progress of democratic and mo- 
narchical institutions. Two measures bearing 
a suspicious resemblance to the English ‘* Gag- 
ging Bill,’’ and a still stronger to the French 
Law of Public Safety, were introduced by the 
president (Adams) in 1798, popularly known 
as the Alien and Sedition Laws. The one 
made ita high misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, tu combine to oppose 
any measures of the government, or to tra- 
duce or defame the Legislature or the presi- 
dent by declarations tending to criminate the 
motives of either. The other invested the 
president with power to imprison or banish 
suspected aliens, or perpetually exclude them 
from the rights of citizenship, or to grant 
them licenses of residences revocable at pleas- 
ure. ‘ Both these odious measures,’’ says 
Mr. Hunt, ‘‘ were passed under the spur of 
party discipline. Both excited at once the 
bitterest opposition of the Republican party, 
and presently incurred the hearty abomina- 
tion of the country. Such experiments in 
legislation are not likely to be repeated while 
our form of government lasts.’ Never was 
there a more unfortunate prediction. It is 
precisely ‘* our form of government ’’ which 
has proved most fruitful of such measures. 
Arbitrary restrictions of personal liberty are 
at this moment rifest in North America, the 
pride of democracy, and under the French 
Empire, the boasted creation of universal 
suffrage ; whilst the existing generation of 
Englishmen practically know nothing of ex- 
ceptionally repressive or oppressive laws of 
any kind. The Alien and Sedition Bills were 
opposed at every stage by Livingston; and 
his principal speech against the Alien Bill 
was printed on satin and largely distributed 
throughout the States. In one passage he 
went the length of invoking popular resist- 
ance to it if passed: it may be cited as a fa- 
vorable specimen of his style :— 


4 
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‘‘ But if, regardless of our duties as citi- 
zens, and our solemn obligations as represen- 
tatives,—regardless of the rights of our con- 
stituents,—regardless of every sanction, human 
and divine, we are ready to violate the con- 
stitution we have sworn to defend, will the 
people submit to our unauthorized acts? 
will the States sanction our usurped power ? 
Sir, they ought not to submit; they would 
deserve the chains which these measures are 
forging for them, if they did not resist ; for 
let no man vainly imagine that the evil is to 
stop here ; that a few unprotected aliens only 
are to be affected by this inquisitorial power. 
The same arguments which enforce these 
provisions against aliens apply with equal 
strength to enacting them in the case of citi- 
zens. ‘The citizen has no other protection for 
his personal security, that I know, against 
laws like this, than the humane provisions I 
have cited from the constitution. ... . You 
have already been told of plots and conspira- 
cies, and all the frightful images that are ne- 
cessary to keep up the present system of ter- 
ror and alarm have been presented to you ; 
but who are implicated in these dark hints, 
these mysterious allusions? They are our 
own citizens, sir, not aliens. If there is any 
necessity for the system now proposed, it is 
more necessary to be enforced against our own 
citizens than against strangers ; and I have no 
doubt that, either in this or some other shape, 
this will be attempted. I now ask, sir, wheth- 
er the people of America are prepared for 
this? Whether they are willing to part with 
all the means which the wisdom of their an- 
cestors discovered and their own caution 60 
lately adopted, to secure their own persons? 
Whether they are willing to submit to im- 
prisonment, or exile, whenever suspicion, 
calumny, or vengeance shall mark them for 
ruin? Are they base enough to be prepared 
for this? No, sir, they will—I repeat it, 
they will—resist this tyrannical system ; the 
people will oppose, the States will not submit 
to its operations; they ought not to acqui- 
esce, and I pray to God they never may! ”’ 


In the concluding sentences, he was copying, 
consciously or unconsciously, Lord Chatham’s 
Free’ burst : ‘*I rejoice that America has 
resisted ; three millions of people so dead to 
all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to 
submit to be slaves, would have been fit in- 
struments to make slaves of all the rest.’’ 
As the part Livingston took on this occasion 
raised him to the height of popularity, it does 
not appear, nor does his biographer explain, 
why he retired from Congress in 1801 ; for 
the domestic affliction, the loss of his first 
wife, which occurred subsequently in the 
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same month, was not anticipated. He prob- 
ably began to see the importance of acting on 
his brother’s advice by attending more to his 
professional prospects ; for his retirement was 
almost immediately followed by his appoint- 
ment to the office of attorney for the district 
of New York, as well as to the mayoralty of 
New York, then a post of dignity and impor- 
tance. The celebrated De Witt Clinton, we 
are reminded, resigned, with a view to its 
acceptance, his seat in the Senate. Besides 
presiding over the deliberations of the Com- 
mon Council, the mayor was ez-officio the 
chief judge of the highest court of this city, 
with jurisdiction civil and criminal. The 
emoluments were such that a few years’ in- 
cumbency carefully managed was reckoned 
equivalent to a handsome competency. 
Livingston was now thirty-seven; his 
worldly prospect wore a smiling aspect, and 
his varied duties were performed with spirit 
and efficiency. His decisions gave satisfac- 
tion; his refined hospitality as chief mag- 
istrate to distinguished strangers reflected 
credit on his fellow-citizens, and he was un- 
ceasingly active in endeavoring to reform 
abuses and mitigate distress. A favorite 
scheme, in which he warmly urged the Me- 
chanical Society to co-operate, was to found 
an establishment for insuring the employ- 
ment of, first, strangers during the first month 
of their arrival ; secondly, citizens who had 
been thrown out of work by sickness or casual- 
ties ; thirdly, widows and orphans ; fourthly, 
discharged or pardoned convicts. The lead- 
ing feature of the project being the opening 
of public workshops, like the Ateliers Nation- 
aux of 1848, the sound political economist 
will see at a glance that it could not have 
been carried out without a mischievous dis- 
turbance of the labor market; and the Me- 
chanical Society wisely, we think, declined 
to concur init. His practical philanthropy 
was of a nature that did not admit of denial 
or dispute. In the summer of 1803, the 
yellow fever broke out in New York, and 
spread rapidly in all classes. First amongst 
the self-sacrificing portion of the community 
was the mayor, who not only saw to the exe- 
cution of the needful official regulations, but 
kept a list of the houses in which there were 
sick, and visited them all in turn as well as 
the hospitals. At length he caught the con- 
tagion, and his life was in serious peril for 
a period. ‘* He was now,” says Mr. Hunt, 
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‘‘ the object of extraordinary popular grati- 
aude and regard. When his physicians called 
for Madeira to be administered to him, not 
a bottle of that or any other kind of wine 
was to be found in his cellar. He had him- 
self prescribed every drop for others. As 
soon as the fact was known, the best wines 
were sent to his house from every direction. 
A crowd thronged the street near his door. 
to obtain the latest news of his condition ; 
and young people vied with each other for 
the privilege of watching by his bed.” 

Except in this absorbing crisis, he found 
time for science and literature, as well as for 
legislation and jurisprudence, and was al- 
ways ready to promote parties of amusement, 
or to add his joyous laugh to the merriment 
of the gay and young. ‘I wish I could go 
to the theatre every night! ’’ exclaimed a 
lively niece of sixteen. ‘* Well, my dear,” 
said the mayor, ‘‘ you shall, you shall; ”’ 
and he actually took her night after night 
until she was compelled to cry enough. Es- 
corting Theodosia Burr, yclept the celebrated, 
with a party to see a frigate lying in the har- 
bor, he told her, as they neared the ship, 
“« Now, Theodosia, you must bring none of 
your sparks on board ; they have a magazine, 
and we should all be blown up.”” He had a 
mania for punning, but was obliged to own 
that the only tolerable pun he had ever made 
was whilst he was asleep. ‘‘ He had dreamed 
that he was present in a crowded church, at 
the ceremony of the taking of the veil by a 
nun. The novice’s name was announced as 
Mary Fish. The question was then put, who 
should be her patron saint. ‘I woke my- 
self,’ said Livingston, ‘by exclaiming, ‘‘Why, 
St. Poly Carp, to be sure! ”’’”’ 

The fifth volume of Lockhart’s *‘ Life of 
Scott” concludes with a laudatory quotation 
from Captain Hall, and the remark, “‘“—with 
his flourish of trumpets I must drop the cur- 
tain on a scene of unclouded prosperity and 
splendor. The muffled drum is in prospect.” 
The stage of Livingston’s life at which we 
have now arrived might well justify a similar 
pause, and suggest a similar train of reflec- 
tion. He was in the enjoyment of almost 
every blessing, and not a cloud was visible 
in the horizon of his future, when a crush- 
ing blow fell upon him, shattering both fame 
and fortune, and dooming him to a series of 
severe trials for the best of his remaining 
years. In the autumn of 1803, he became a 
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public defaulter for an amount beyond his 
immediate or anticipated means to satisfy ; 
and the utmost that he could hope in the 
emergency was that a charitable interpreta- 
tion of the circumstances would save him 
from disgrace. It was one of his duties and 
perquisites in his official capacity to receive 
certain moneys from public creditors through 
the hands of agents, for whom he was respon- 
sible. He never could be made to attend to 
pecuniary transactions or accounts ; a weak- 
ness or peculiarity for which his multifarious 
engagements were partially an excuse, espe- 
cially in the fever year, when the chief deficit 
occurred. Five years later, in the course of 
a controversy to which we shall recur, he 
made a clean breast of the matter in terms 
which we cannot do better than adopt :— 


‘It is time that I should speak. Silence 
now would be cruelty to my children, in- 
justice to my creditors, treachery to my fame. 
The consciousness of a serious imprudence, 
which created the debt I owe the public, I 
confess it with humility and regret, has ren- 
dered me, perhaps, too desirous of avoiding 
public observation,—an imprudence which, 
if nothing can excuse, may at least be ac- 
counted for by the confidence I placed in an 
agent, who received and appropriated a very 
large proportion of the sum, and the moral 
certainty I had of being able to answer any 
call for the residue whenever it should be 
made. Perhaps, too, it may be atoned for 
in some degree by the mortification of exile, 
by my constant and laborious exertions to 
satisfy the claims of justice, by the keen dis- 
appointment attending this deadly blow to 
the hopes I had encouraged of pouring into 
the public treasury the fruits of my labor, 
and above all by the humiliation of this pub- 
lic avowal.”’ 


The agent of whom he speaks was a confi- 
dential clerk, a Frenchman by birth ; and it 
will be fresh in the memory of most readers 
that Thomas Moore was subjected to a simi- 
lar embarrassment by the failure of his deputy 
in Bermuda, and that the ‘disorder in the 
chesi,”? which compelled Theodore Hook to 
quit his treasurership at Mauritius was also 
mainly owing to a clerk. 

In his ‘* Essay on Decision of Character,”’ 
Forster relates the true story of a prodigal, 
who, having sold the whole of his paternal 
estate and spent the last sixpence of the 
proceeds, seated himself on.a rising ground 
commanding a view of the property, made a 





solemn vow to get it back, and by dint of 
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industry and parsimony succeeded in so 
doing. The dream of Warren Hastings’ life 
was the recovery of his ancestral home of 
Daylesford. Moore met his unmerited mis- 
fortune with an equanimity that extorted the 
half-comic praise of Rogers: “It is well 
you are a poet; you could never bear it as 
you do if you were a philosopher.” Sir 
Walter Scott nobly put forth his full strength 
at all hazards and against all remonstrances, 
till, like the overtasked elephant, he broke 
down and died. But no victim or hero, 
genuine or apocryphal, could have displayed 
a finer, more chivalrous, or more self-denying 
spirit than Livingston. Having promptly 
satisfied himself of his liability, he at once, 
without waiting for the formal adjustment, 
confessed judgment for the largest estimated 
amount,—subsequently fixed at $43,666,— 
assigned over all his property in trust for the 
State, and resigned both his offices. The 
citizens of New York on their part were not 
wanting in generosity ; he was strongly urged 
to retain the mayoralty ; and a highly lauda- 
tory address was voted and presented to him 
by the Common Council. But his mind was 
made up to quit the scene of the honors and 
the prosperity thus fatally reversed, and to 
quit it instantly for the field of exertion offer- 


ing the best chance of the speedy redemption 


and restitution for which he panted. 

In the spring of that very year, 1803, 
Louisiana had been purchased by the United 
States of France. New Orleans was the 
rising commercial city, the El Dorado of the 
South, where talent and enterprise would 
have freer ecope than in any more settled 
community. ‘To New Orleans, therefore, he 
would go, and never return to New York till 
he could return free and independent, with 
his debts paid and his position no longer open 
to a reproach. 


‘¢ He now had need of all his philosophy. 
He was considerably past the period of life 
when usually, if ever, a man undertakes for 
the first time such an adventure, and to this 
one all his habits and associations, his tastes, 
and his affections, opposed themselves. It 
was to quit the scene of his long prosperity 
and happiness, his family, his friends, and 
the fresh graves of his wife and eldest son ; 
while the comfort and safety of his two 
remaining children, now nine and five years 
old, the objects of his tenderest feelings, 
would reyuire them to be left behind for 
years. Nevertheless, he resolved upon the 


enterprise, and having made the resolution, 
did not lag-in its execution. He at once 
arranged his affairs, procured all practicable 
means of extensive introduction to Louisi- 
| anians, and leaving his children, from whom 
he had never yet been separated, in the care 
of his brother, John R. Livingston, whose 
wife was Eliza McEvers, the sister of their 
mother, he embarked, during the last week 
of December, 1803, within two months after 
‘Tetiring from the mayoralty, as a passenger 
‘on board a vessel bound to New Orleans. 
All the money and pecuniary resources which 
he had reserved out of his property and now 
carried, consisted of about one hundred dol- 
lars in gold, and a letter of credit for one 
; thousand dollars more.’’ 








He almost at once assumed the lead of the 
| bar at New Orleans, where his knowledge of 
languages stood him in good stead ; and soon 
| after his arrival he was requested to draw up 
| a Code of Procedure, which thenceforth regu- 
lated the practice of the courts. Fearne, the 

profoundest and acutest of English real- 

property lawyers, was deeply versed in chem- 
|istry and other branches of science. With 
equal versatility, Livingston was wont to 
‘amuse his leisure hours with mechanical con- 
| trivances; and a carpenter whom he em- 
‘ployed to make models, naively observed, 
Tt is odd that a lawyer should understand 
, my trade so well as Mr. Livingston does: I 


| know nothing in the world of fis.” He was 


| a zealous Freemason, and a passage from one 
of his addresses as President of the Louisiana 
' Lodge is introduced for the sake of the anec- 
| 


dote connected with it : — 


‘‘My brethren, have you searched your 
/hearts? Do you find there no lurking ani- 
mosity against a brother? Have you had 
the felicity never to have cherished, or are 
‘you so happy as to have banished, all envy 
‘at his prosperity, all malicious joy at his 


| misfortunes? If you find this is the result 


of your scrutiny, enter with confidence the 
sanctuary of union. But if the examination 
discovers either rankling jealousy or hatred 
long concealed, or even unkindness or offen- 
sive pride, I entreat you, defile not the altar 
of friendship with your unhallowed offering ; 
but, in the language of Scripture, * Go, be 
.reconciled to thy brother, and then offer thy 
t gift.’ 9 


Here the speaker was interrupted by the 


Sudden movement of two of the audience, 


| who rushed into each other's arms. They 


i} 
’ 


were real brothers, who had quarrelled, and 
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not been on speaking terms for several years. 
‘‘No triumph at the bar or tribune,”’ said 
Livingston, ‘‘ could be worth the satisfaction 
I felt at that moment.” 

In 1805, he married his second wife, Lou- 
ise Moreau de Lassy, the young widow of a 
gentleman from Jamaica, and a native of St. 
Domingo. She is described a8 exceedingly 
beautiful. ‘Slender, delicate, and wonder- 
fully graceful, she possessed a brilliant intel- 
lect and an uncommon spirit.”” Two months 
after their marriage, he wrote to his sister, 
Mrs. Tillotson,— 


«‘T have now, indeed, again a home, and 
a wife who gives it all the charms that tal- 
ents, good temper, and affection can afford ; 
but that home is situated at a distance from 
my family, and in a climate to which I can- 
not, without imprudence, bring my chil- 
dren.”’ 

For a time everything seemed succeeding 
to his wishes. Besides receiving a large in- 
come from his profession, he had made money 
by successful speculations in land ; and he 
was beginning to calculate the time—three 
or four years at the utmost—before he could 
return with credit and comfort to New 
York. But twice before that consummation 
could be reached, he was destined to be flung 
back and be pressed down by the heavy hand 
of power, arbitrarily and wrongfully stretched 
forth beneath that young tree of liberty 
which was to overshadow the world with its 
branches. A private debt due from him 
when he left New York had been assigned to 
Aaron Burr, who, in July, 1806, wrote to 
him by one Dr. Bollman respecting it, and 
arrangements were forthwith made with 
Bollman for its discharge. When Burr’s 
conspiracy broke out, General James Wilkin- 
son, commander-in-chief of the army of 
the United States and governor of Upper 
Louisiana, then at Orleans, ordered the mil- 
itary arrest of Bollman and two others on a 
charge of misprision of treason: and on a 
habeas corpus being granted, personally at- 
tended on the return-day of the writ, to en- 
force its discharge. In the course of a speech 
which he thought fit to address to the star- 
tled judges, he said he had taken this step for 
the national safety then menaced by a lawless 
band of traitors associated under Aaron Burr, 
‘* whose adherents were numerous in the 
city, including two councillors of that court.” 
He then cast his eyes slowly around the bar, 
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enjoying the suspense of the members, till he 
named Mr. Alexander, and proceeded, * As 
to Mr. Livingston, I have evidence that Dr. 
Bollman brought a draught upon him for 
$2,000 and upward, which he paid.” 


‘“ He finished by asking the court that his 
oath might be taken to the truth of the char- 
ges hehad exhibited. He raised his hand, as 
if to have the oath administered, when the 
court mildly suggested the propriety of reduc- 
ing the statement to writing. He then hesitat- 
ed. One of the judges offered him a seat at 
his side on the bench, and proposed himself 
to take down the charges and testimony. 
This the general declined ; upon which the 
court suggested that one of the judges would 
wait on ‘his excellency,’ at any time that 
might be convenient to him, to take his de- 
position. This offer the conquering hero 
condescénded to accept, and retired from the 
bar, after receiving the thanks of the presid- 
ing judge for his communication, and an 
apology for the trouble the business had 
caused him. 

‘But just as Wilkinson was about to 
withdraw, Mr. Livingston, who, till then, 
during this shocking scene of judicial syco- 
phancy, had sat in melancholy silence, arose 
to demand and then to entreat of the court 
that his accuser should not be allowed to 
leave the bar without substantiating his 
charge upon oath, in order that, if it should 
appear that he was guilty, he might he im- 
mediately committed to prison, and if not, 
that he should not be compelled to go home 
loaded with the suspicion of crime. ‘The ap- 
peal was fruitless, and the general went his 
way, promising, however, to make good the 
charge on the following day.”’ 


Of course he never did make good the 
charge, the utter groundlessness of which 
was thoroughly and fearlessly exposed by 
Livingston without delay; but the general 
went on his way exulting, with as little dread 
of responsibility or regard to consequences 
as might be supposed to influence Marshal 
von Wrangel, General Butler, or any other 
military despot at this hour. 


‘¢ When he returned to his house after the 
scene in court, in which the accusation of 
Wilkinson had fallen suddenly as a thunder- 
bolt upon him, his young wife, then the 
mother of their only child, but a few months 
old, besought him earnestly not to withhold 
from her any part of his confidence. ‘ We 
have not lived long together,’ she said, ‘ and 
you may not know the whole strength of my 
character or of my affection. Whatever may 
have been the scheme of Burr, if you have 
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had anything to do with it, tell me, so that 
I may share your thoughts as well as your 
destiny.’ His response was a laugh so hearty 
as to dispel in an instant from her mind any 
shadow of fear that he was really impli- 
cated in the mysterious enterprise.’’ 


It was hard to be forced into an unequal 
conflict in this fashion with the commander- 
in-chief on a question of liberty and reputa- 
tion; but it was harder still to be brought to 
the verge of ruin by a controversy with the 
president, who, instead of leaving the matter 
in dispute to the uncontrolled decision of the 
courts of justice, exerted all his official and 
personal influence to bear his adversary and 
intended victim to the ground. Here, again, 
we shall have to mark a course of proceeding 
on the part of the executive of the model re- 
public, for which there has been no parallel 
under the English monarchy since the worst 
days of the Stuarts. 

The Batture Controversy, to which a chap- 
ter of fifty pages is devoted in this biography, 
may take rank with the most striking of the 
logical or literary duels to which we are 
wont to refer long after their local or tem- 
porary interest has died away, as specimens 
of learning, acuteness, raillery, or wit. Liv- 
ingston’s answers to Jefferson are little infe- 
rior in their way to Bentley’s reply to Boyle, 
Porson’s Letters to Travis, or the best of 
Paul Louis Courier’s pamphlets; and they 
moreover involve principles of jurisprudence 
of universal application. What in a double 
sense might be called the battle-ground was 
a part of the delta of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans, then in a transitional state between 
land and shore, serving sometimes as an an- 
chorage and sometimes as a quay, according 
to the height of the river. Although the ad- 
jacent proprietor had laid early claim to it, 
no exclusive right was attempted to be set up 
till he beeame a client of Livingston’s, who 
saw its future value ata glance. ‘‘ This ru- 
ral bank must soon give place to urban wharfs 
like those of New York. Ah, here was a 
mine to be worked, and opportunity to escape 
from bankruptcy at a single bound, instead 
of trudging only the tedious road of careful 
industry.’? He bought a portion of the prop- 
erty and began enclosing it. Then awoke 
the popular tumult, and then began the of- 
ficial oppression. Both people and govern- 
ment persevered in treating him as an intru- 
der, and a long course of harassing litiga- 





tion, comprising civil and criminal proceed- 
ings of many kinds, was the result. At the 
end of a nine or ten years’ contest, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his title and confound- 
ing his opponents, but the loss of time and 
the waste of intellectual energy were irrecov- 
erable. 

The English invasion of Louisiana, and 
the assault of New Orleans in 1815, brought 
out Livingston in an entirely new and highly 
favorable light. He organized meetings to 
encourage the citizens to resistance ; he drew 
up animating addresses; with the rank of 
colonel, he acted as aide-de-camp to General 
Jackson ; and he was deemed one of the 
most effective of the military council and staff. 
Mr. Hunt dwells with pardonable compla- 
cency on the military services of his hero ; 
and if we are compelled to pass them over, it 
is from no patriotic wish to deprive him of 
any part of the glory obtained in great meas- 
ure through British mismanagement or mis- 
hap. 

We now come to the culminating point 
of Livingston’s reputation ,—his ‘* System of 
Penal Law, or Criminal Codes.’?* In 1796, 
when he first took his seat in Congress, his 
attention had been drawn to the subject, 
and he procured first one committee and 
then a second (of both of which he was 
chairman) to report on the Penal Laws of 
the United States. No report was made, and 
his labors in this walk did not recommence in 
earnest till 1820, when he drew up and in- 
troduced an act authorizing the preparation 
of a Criminal Code for Louisiana. In Feb- 
ruary, 1821, he was elected by joint ballot of 
the General Assembly of that State to revise 
its entire system of criminal law. The ex- 
isting system was a compound of French, 
Spanish, and English laws or customs,—con- 
fused, uncertain, and occasionally revolting 
from severity or absurdity. Thus the sen- 
tence of infamy was passed indiscriminately 

*The whole of his labors under this head are 
collected in an octavo volume (now before us) of 
seven hundred and forty-five closcly-printed pages, 
entitled ‘“‘ A System of Penal Law for the State of 
Louisiana : consisting of A Code of Crimes and Pun- 
ishments : A Code of Procedure: A Code of Evidence: 
A Code of Reform and Prison Discipline: A Book of 
Definitions, Prepared under the authority of a law 
of the said State, by Edward Livingston. To which 
are prefixed a Preliminary Report on the plan of 
a Penal Code, and Introductory Reports tu the sev- 
eral Codes embraced in the System of Penal Law. 


Published by James Kay, Jun., and Company, 
Philadelphia, 1833,” 
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upon whole classes, without the smallest 
reference to personal innocence or guilt, the’ 
bare fact of their coming within the descrip- 
tion being enough : children of illegal mar- 
riages ; suitors or advocates incurring rebuke, 
just or unjust, from a judge; widows mar- 
rying before the expiration of a year’s mourn- 
ing, and their new husbands; procurers, 
comedians, slanderers, usurers, gamblers, 
and buffvons. It was also a crime, punish- 
able by banishment and confiscation of all 
property, for an advocate to betray the se- 
crets of his client ; for any person to say mass 
without ordination; to change a name for 
one more honorable ; or for a woman to feign 
maternity and produce a counterfeit heir. 
None of the popular objections to codifica- 
tion could consequently arise in this instance ; 
and Livingston’s eventual failure to satisfy 
the pressing and practical wants of his em- 
ployers was owing to the vastness of his con- 
ceptions and the comprehensive philanthropy 
of his views. He was far in advance of the 
most advanced legislative or representative 
assembly then existing in either hemisphere ; 
and he assumed as the groundwork of his 
system doctrines or principles which are still 
disputed by the majority of enlightened ju- 





rists. He insisted on the abolition of capital 
punishment as imperatively required by rea- 
son, justice, and humanity ; whilst the grand 
aim of his system of secondary punishments 
was the reform and gradual restoration of 
the offender to society. For this purpose, he 
proposed to bring under one central direc- 
tion, crime, vagrancy, mendicity and all 
forms of pauperism ; to combine in single 
establishments the whole machinery of poor- 
house, workhouse, bridewell, and penitenti- 
ary. Society, he lays down, is formed of 
two divisions,—those who by their industry 
or property provide subsistence for themselves 
and their families, and those who do not. 
The latter may be subdivided into three 
classes,—those who can labor and are willing 
to labor, but cannot find employment ; those 
who can labor, but are idle from inclination, 
not for want of employment; those who are 
anable to support themselves by their labor 
irom infancy, old age, or inferiority of body 
ormind. He then proceeds to justify his pro- 
jected establishment :— 


‘* This establishment enters most essentially 
into the plan I propose. _ Its different depart- 
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ments, under the name of poorhouses, work- 
houses, and bridewells, are known not only 
in England and the States which derive their 
jurisprudence from that country, but in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; but they are there 
distinct institutions, and want that unity of 
plan from which it is thought their princi- 
pal utility will arise. This requires elucida- 
tion. If the duty of supporting its members 
be once acknowledged to be one incumbent 
on society to the extent that has been as- 
sumed, and if the classification I have made 
is correct, the necessity becomes apparent of 
distinguishing in what degree the different 
applicants are entitled to relief; but that 
system would be obviously imperfect that 
was confined to making this distinction, and 
granting relief only to the one class without 
making any disposition of the others. Every 
applicant, if my premises be true, must he- 
long to one or the other of those classes ; and 
the same magistrate who hears his demand 
of support, or before whom he is brought, on 
an accusation of illegally obtaining it, is en- 
abled at once to assign him his place. Is he 
able and willing to work, but cannot obtain it? 
Hiere is employment suited to his strength, 
to his age, bie capacity. Is he able to work, 
but idle, intemperate, or vicious? His hab- 
its must be corrected by seclusion, sobriety, 
instruction, and labor. Is he utterly unable 
to provide for his support? The great so- 
cial duty of religion and humanity must he 
performed. One investigation on this plan 
puts an end to the inquiry. Every one apply- 
ing for alms, or convicted of illegal idleness 
and vice, necessarily belongs to one or the 


other class, and immediately finds bis place ; * 


he no longer remains a burden on individu- 
als, and society is at once relieved from va- 
grancy and pauperism.”’ 


The primary object of this part of his sys- 
tem is to prevent the idle or unemployed 
from becoming lawbreakers. He deals with 
actual criminals by carefully classifying them, 
and subjecting them to imprisonment varying 
in time, place, and circumstance with their 
respective degrees of guilt. Seclusion and 
labor afford him the means of increasing pun- 
ishment to the utmost point of severity ad- 
mitted by his code. The article relating to 
murderers runs thus :— 


** Art. 167. No murderers, in any degree, 
shall have any communication with other 
persons out of the prison than the inspectors 
and visitors; they are considered dead to the 
rest of the world. 

‘* Art. 168. The cells of murderers (in any 
degree) shall be painted black within and 
without, and on the outside thereof shall be 
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. ies are as good specimens as could be pro- 
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inscribed, in large letters, the following sen- 
tence :— 

‘¢¢In this cell is confined, to pass his life 
in solitude and sorrow, A. B., convicted of 
the murder of C. D. [by assassination, parri- 
cide, ete., describing the offence, if of an ag- 
gravated kind] ; his food is bread of the coars- 
est kind; his drink is water, mingled with 
his tears ; he is dead to the world; this cell 
is his grave ; his existence is prolonged, that 
he may remember his crime, and repent ity 
and that the continuance of his punishment 
may deter others from the indulgence of 
hatred, avarice, sensuality, and the passions 
which lead to the crime he has committed. 
When the Almighty, in his due time, shall 
exercise toward him that dispensation which 
he himself arrogantly and wickedly usurped 
toward another, his body is to be dissected, 
and his soul will abide that judgment which 
divine justice shall decree.’ 

** Art. 169. The same inscription, chang- 
ing only the words ‘ this cell’ for the words 
‘solitary cell in this prison,’ shall be made 
on the outside of the prison wall, in large 
white letters ona black ground. The in- 
scriptions shall be removed on the death of 
the convicts to which they relate.”’ 


Treating voluntary labor as a mitigation 
and a resource, he denies it to the worst 
class of criminals ; and one strong objection 
to his substitute for capital punishment is 
that it frequently produces insanity. His 
main reasons for sparing life, however, are 
not of a sentimental character; nor does he 
shrink from the infliction of necessary pain. 
Ile dwells most emphatically on the demoral- 
izing character of executions, and on the dan- 
ger of placing unjust judgments beyond recall. 
The passages in which he enforces these top- 


duced of the rich, varied, and sustained lan- 
guage of his reports :— 


‘* Tlistory presents to us the magic glass on 
which, by looking at past, we may discern 
future, events. It is folly not to read ; it is 
perversity not to follow its lessons. If the 
hemlock had not been brewed for felons in 
Athens, would the fatal cup have been drained 
by Socrates? If the people had not been 
familiarized to scenes of judicial homicide, 
would France or England have been disgraced 
by the useless murder of Louis or of Charles? 
If the punishment of death had not been 
sanctioned by the ordinary laws of those 
kingdoms, would the one have been deluged 


have been lost on the scaffold, in her civil 
broils? Would her lovely and calumniated 
queen, the virtuous Malsherbes, the learned 
Condorcet,—would religion, personified in the 
ane ministers of the altar,—courage and 
1onor, in the host of high-minded nobles, 
and science, in its worthy representative La- 
voisier,—would the daily hecatomb of loyalty 
and worth,—would all have been immolated 
by the stroke of the guillotine ; or Russel and 
Sidney, and the long succession of victims of 
party and tyranny, by the axe? The fires of 
Smithfield would not have blazed ; nor, after 
the lapse of ages, should we yet shudder at 
the name of St. Bartholomew, if the ordinary’ 
ecclesiastical law had not usurped the attri- 
butes of divine vengeance, and by the sacri- 
legious and absurd doctrine that offences 
against the Deity were to be punished with 
death, given a pretext to these atrocities. 
Nor, in the awful and mysterious scene on 
Mount Calvary, would that agony have been 
inflicted, if by the daily sight of the cross, as 
an instrument of justice, the Jews had not 
been prepared to make it one of their sacri- 
legious rage. But there is no end of the ex- 
amples which crowd upon the memory, to 
show the length to which the exercise of this 
power, by the law, has carried the dreadful 
abuse of it, under the semblance of justice. 
Every nation has wept over the graves of 
patriots, heroes, and martyrs, sacrificed by 
its own fury. Every age has had its annals 
of blood.’ 


The following is his picture of the innocent 
convict about to suffer death :— 


‘¢ Siow in its approach, uncertain in its 
stroke, its victim feels, not only the sickness 
of the heart that arises from the alternation 
of hope and fear, until his doom is pronounced, 
but when that becomes inevitable ; alone, the 
tenant of a dungeon during every moment 
that the cruel lenity of the law prolongs his 
life, he is made to feel all those anticipations, 
worse than a thousand deaths. The con- 
sciousness of innocence, that which is our 
support under other miseries, is here con- 
verted into a source of bitter anguish, when 
it is found to be no protection from infamy 
and death; and when the ties which connected 
him to his country, his friends, his family, 
are torn asunder, no consoling reflection miti- 
gates the misery of that moment. Ile leaves 
unmerited infamy to his children, a name 
stamped with dishonor to their surviving 
parent, and bows down the gray heads of his 
own with sorrow to the grave. As he walks 
from his dungeon, he sees the thousands who 


with the blood of innocence, of worth, of|have come to gaze on his last agony; he 
ee. and science, in her revolution ?| mounts the fatal tree, and a life of innocence 
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icture of the imagination. Would to God 
it were! Would to God that, if death must 
be inflicted, some sure means might be dis- 
covered of making it fall - the guilty. 
These things have happened. These legal 
murders have been committed! and who 
were the primary causes of the crime? Who 
authorized a punishment, which, once in- 
flicted, could never be remitted to the inno- 
cent? Who tied the cord, or let fall the axe 
upon the guiltless head? Not the execution- 
er, the vile instrument who is hired to do the 
work of death ; not the jury who convict, or 
the judge who condemns ; not the law which 
sanctions these errors, but the legislators who 
made the law; those who, having the power, 
did not repeal it. These are the persons re- 
sponsible to their country, their consciences, 
and their God.” 


His ‘* Code of Reform and Prison Disci- 
pline ’’ comprises the minutest instructions for 
the treatment of every class of prisoner ; and its 
efficiency in practice would obviously depend 
in a great degree on the zeal and intelligence 
of the administrators. In fact, Livingston, 
like many other eminent philanthropists, was 
prone to consider society ae a parent watching 
over a family of children and accurately ac- 
quainted with the disposition and tendencies 
of each. 

His scheme, as might have been anticipated, 
was respectfully declined, despite the almost 
impassioned appeal to the Legislature of Lou- 
isiana with which he pressed its adoption in 
the Introductory Report,—an appeal which 
might be appropriately addressed to almost 
any halting or hesitating body of legislators : 


‘« Legislative functions are in the most ordi- 
nary times attended with high responsibility. 
Yours, from the duty which your predecessors 
have imposed upon you, are peculiarly s0. 
From the performance of this duty there is 
no escape. The defects of your penal laws 
are arrayed before your eyes. Former legis- 
lative acts have ro ae that they exist, and 
they have established principles and laid down 
rules by which laws are to be framed for their 
removal. Those laws are now submitted for 

our consideration. You cannot avoid act- 
ing. It is impossible to say that the evils are 
imaginary. You must, then, either declare 
that the principles for correcting them, here- 
tofore unanimously established by the repre- 
sentatives of the people are erroneous, or that 
the plan prepared is not drawn in conformity 
with them. In either alternative the duty 
of correcting the principles or reforming the 
work is one that must be performed. For, 
disguise it as we may, it is a truth which 
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must be told and ought to be felt: that, cir- 
cumstanced as you are, should you shrink 
from the performance of these duties, to you 
will be attributed the future depredations of 
every offender who escapes punishment from 
the ambiguity of your laws ; the vexations of 
all who suffer by their uncertainty ; the gen- 
eral alarm caused by the existence of your 
unknown and unrepealed statutes; the de- 
pravity of those who are corrupted by the 
associations into which they are forced by 
your prison discipline ; the unnecessary and 
violent death of the guilty ; and, worse than 


-all this, legislators! the judicial murder of 


the innocent who may perish under the op- 
eration of your sanguinary laws. All this, 
and more, will be laid to your charge, if you 
do not embrace the opportunity that is afforded 
to reform them ; for the continuance of every 
bad law, which we have the power to repeal, 
is equivalent to its enactment.” 


But whatever opinion may be formed of 
the practicability of Livingston’s system taken 
as a whole or estimated by its distinctive 
qualities, no doubt can exist of the vast 
amount of thought, knowledge, intellectual 
grasp, originality of conception, and powers 
of expression displayed in its development. 
The volume already mentioned is a perfect 
treasure-house of juridical and legislative 
schemes and suggestions, doctrines and con- 
trivances; and its indirect influence has been 
immense. That a collection of codes and 
reports so large, so comprehensive, so sys- 
tematically shaped and 80 logically connected, 
should have been produced in less than five 
years, would sovnd incredible, did we not 
remember that he drew upon stores that had 
been accumulating for thirty ; and wonderful 
to relate, it would have been produced in 


a mind of less energy must have been crushed. 
The misfortune was thus annowneed to M. du 
Ponceau, from whom he had borrowed a 
volume of Bacon : — 


“The night before last, I wrote you an 
apologetic letter, accounting for not having 
before that time thanked you for your letter 
and your book. My excuse lay before me, in 
four Codes : of Crimes and Punishments, of 
Criminal Procedure, of Frison Discipline, 
and of Evidence. This was about one o’clock ; 
I retired to rest, and in about three hours 
was waked by the cry of fire. It had broken 
out in my writing-room, and before it was 
discovered, not a vestige of my work remained, 
ys about fifty or sixty pages which were 
at the printer’s, aud a few very imperfect 
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notes in another place. You may imagine, 
for you are an author, my dismay on perceiv- 
ing the evidence of this calamity ; for circum- 
stanced as I am, it is a real one. My habits 
for some years past, however, have fortunately 
inured me to labor, and my whole life has to 
disappointment and distress. I therefore 
bear it with more fortitude than I otherwise 
should, and instead of repining, work all 
night and correct the proof all day, to repair 
the loss and get the work ready by the time 
I had promised it to the Legislature.” 


A few days later he wrote,— 


‘*T thank you most sincerely for your kind 
participation in my calamity ; foralthough I 
put the best face upon it, I cannot help feel- 
ing itas such. I have always found occupa- 
tion the best remedy for distress of every 
kind. The great difficulty I have found on 
those occasions was to rally the energies of 
the mind, so as to bring them to undertake 
it. Here, exertion was necessary, not only to 
enable me tu bear the misfortune, but to 
repair it; and I therefore did not lose an 
hour. The very night after the accident I 
sat up until three o’clock, with a determina- 
tion to keep pace with my printer ; hitherto 
I have succeeded, and he has, with what is 
already printed, copy for a hundred pages of 
the penal code.” 

‘©The part I shall find most difficult to 
replace is the preliminary discourse, of which 
I have not a single note, and with which (I 
may confide it to your friendly ear) 1 was 
satisfied. A composition of that kind depends 
so much upon the feeling of the moment in 
which it is written, the disposition that sug- 
gests not only the idea but the precise word 
that is proper to express it is 80 evanescent 
(mine at least are), that it will, I fear, be 
utterly impossible for me to regain it.” 


When Porson’s manuscript copy of the 
‘* Codex Galeanus,’’ a masterpiece of callig- 
raphy, was accidentally destroyed by fire, he 
set about and completed a fresh one. But 
this was a merely mechanical task ; there 
were no thoughts to reclothe in chosen lan- 
guage ; no studied trains of reasonings, or 
spontaneous bursts of eloquence, to reproduce 
in their original freshness. ‘* Oh, Diamond, 
Diamond, you little know what mischief you 
have done ! ’’—is the temperate expression of 
regret which the popular legend has placed 
in the mouth of Newton, when his little dog 
upset the candle amongst his papers. But 
Sir David Brewster rejects the legend, and 
equally discredits that version of the incident 
which represents the brain of the philosopher 








as temporarily impaired by the shock. Ac- 
cording to him, rumor or malice has ex- 
aggerated both the loss and its consequences. 
Livingston’s misfortune, therefore, may ‘be 
regarded as the most trying of the kind 
recorded in the annals of intellectual labor ; 
and the manner in which he bore up under 
it does the highest honor to his energy, 
patience, capacity, fertility, readiness, and 
self-command. 

He had his reward in the praises and con- 
gratulations of the most distinguished of his 
contemporaries, as well as in the certainty 
of durable fame. Jeremy Bentham proposed 
that the English Parliament should cause the 
entire work to be printed for the use of the 
nation. M. Villemain declared the ‘ Sys- 
tem ”’ to be a work without example from the 
hand of any one hand. Victor Hugo wrote, 
‘* You will be numbered ameng the men of 
this age who have deserved most and best of 
mankind.’ He received autograph letters 
on the subject from the Emperor (Nicholas) 
of Russia and the King of Sweden; a gold 
medal with a laudatory inscription was pre- 
sented to him by the King of the Nether- 
lands ; and he was elected Foreign Associate 
to the Institute of France. 

The lapse of time has deepened and strength - 
ened the foundations of his fame. No longer 
ago than 1856, Dr. Maine, formerly Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge, 
and now a member of Council at Calcutta, 
spoke of Livingston as “ the first legal genius 
of modern times.’’ But the recognition of 
his success of which he had most reason to 
be proud was a letter from his old adversary 
(we might almost say enemy) Jefferson, who 
concludes: ‘* Wishing anxiously that your. 
great work may obtain complete success, and 
become an example for the imitation and im- 
provement of other States, I pray you to be 
assured of my unabated friendship and re- 
spect.’? Another letter from Jefferson, in 
1822, contains this striking passage, refer- 
ring to a question of government :— 


‘* But age has weaned me from questions 
of this kind. My delight is now in the pas-. 
sive occupation of reading; and it is with 
great reluctance I permit my mind ever to 
encounter subjects of difficult investigation. 
You have many years yet to come of vigorous 
activity, and I confidently trust they will be 
employed in cherishing every measure which 
may foster our brotherly union, and perpet- 
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uate a constitution of government destined to 
be the primitive and precious model of what is 
to change the condition of man over the globe.”’ 
At the same time he is not blind to the dan- 
ger :— 

‘‘ They [the judges] are practising on the 
constitution by inferences, analogies, and 
sophisms, as they would on an ordinary law ; 
they do not seem aware that it is not even a 


constitution formed by a single authority, and | last extreme remedy may at once be resorted 
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** And, finally, if the act be intolerably op- 
pressive, and they find the general govern- 
ment persevere in enforcing it, by a resort to 
the natural right which every people have to 
resist extreme oppression. 

‘* Secondly, if the act be one of those few 
which in their operation cannot be submitted 
to the Supreme Court, and be one that will, 
in the opinion of the State, justify the risk 
of a withdrawal from the Union, that this 


subject to a single superintendence and con- | to, 


trol, but that it is a compact of many inde- 
pendent powers, every single one of which 
claims an equal right to understand it, and to 


** That the right of resistance to the oper- 
ation of an act of Congress, in the extreme 
cases above alluded to, is not a right derived 


require its observance. However strong the | from the constitution, but can be justified 


cord of compact may be, there is a point of 
tension at which it will break.” 

In July, 1822, whilst Livingston was still 
employed on his codes, he was re-elected 
member of Congress, in which he continued 
to sit till 1830. In the year 1826, he dis- 
charged his long-standing debt to the govern- 
ment; and thenceforth there was only one 
more disappointment, and that not a very se- 
vere or irremediable one, in store for him. 
He lost his election for New Orleans in 1830, 
very much as Lord Macaulay lost his for Ed- 
inburgh in 1847, the opposition being prin- 
cipally caused by his alleged disregard of the 
local interests of his constituents and his neg- 
lect of the personal attentions they deemed 
their due. ‘The Legislature of Louisiana im- 
mediately elected him a senator of the United 
States, a position which fully satisfied his 
political ambition, although he was not long 
permitted to rest in it. It was in the 
Senate in March, 1830, that he delivered a 
very remarkable speech, especially memor- 
able on account of the applicability of the 
principles laid down in it to the existing 
state of things in North America. The sub- 
ject, was the policy of the government with 
respect to the public lands ; but amongst the 
mass of relevant or irrelevant topics intro- 
duced was the nature of the Federal compact 
and of the reserved rights of the several States. 
The opinion of Livingston, the first constitu- 
tional lawyer of his time and country, was 
that the States had respectively surrendered 
4 part, and only a part, of their sovereignty 
to the Union, and that each would be justi- 
fied in resorting to any measure of resistance 
for the assertion and preservation of the rest. 
After specifying the steps that might be con- 
stitutionally taken in the first instance, he 
proceeds :— 











only on the supposition thet the constitution 
has been broken, and the State absolved from 
its obligation ; and that, whenever resorted 
to, it must be at the risk of all the penalties 
attached to an unsuccessful resistance to es- 
tablished authority.’’ 


In other words, the resisting State would 
stand precisely in the same relation to the 
Union in which the colonies conceived them- 
selves to stand to Great Britian, at the com- 
mencement of the War of Independence. The 
apprehended (rapidly becoming actual) evils 
of the opposite theory are thus stated :— 


‘¢ That the theory of the Federal Govern- 
ment being the result of the general will of 
the people of the United States in their ag- 
gregate capacity, and founded, in no degree, 
on compact between the States, would tend 
to the most disastrous practical results ; that 
it would place three-fourths of the States at 
the mercy of one-fourth, and lead inevitably 
to a consolidated government, and finally to 
monarchy, if the doctrine were generally ad- 
mitted, and if partially so, and opposed, to 
civil dissension.” 


Chatham drew one of his finest figures of 
speech from the tapestry of the House of 
Lords. Livingston converted the marble col- 
umns of the hall in which he spoke into il- 
lustrations :— 


** What were they originally? Worthless 
heaps of unconnected sand and _ pebbles, 
washed apart by every wave, blown asunder 
byevery wind. Whatare they now? Bound 
together by an indissoluble cement of nature, 
fashioned by the hand of skill, they are 
changed into lofty columns, the component 
= and the support of a noble edifice, sym- 

ols of the union and strength on which alone 
our government can rest, solid within, pol- 
ished without; standing firm only by the 
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rectitude of their position, they are emblems 
of what senators of the United States should 
be, and teach us that the slightest obliquity of 
position would prostrate the structure, and 
draw with their own fall that of all they sup- 
port and protect, in one mighty ruin. 


The friendship which Livingston had formed 
for General Jackson at the siege of New Or- 
leans had been gradually cemented by what 
is almost indispensable to strong mutual re- 
gard between active men of mark under free 
institutions,—the zdem sentire de republica ; 
and in May, 1831, he consented, at the ear- 


ident), to accept the Secretaryship of State 
vacated by Van Buren. He was so much in 
the habit of consulting his wife about every- 
thing he wrote or did, including his Codes, 
that she playfully compared herself to the 
old woman of Molitre. On thesubject of his 
appointment, he writes to her, — 


‘‘ Here I am in the second place in the Uni- 
ted States,—some say the first ; in the place 
filled by Jefferson and, Madison and Monroe, 
and by him who filled it before any of them,— 
my brother; in the place gained by Clay at 
so great a sacrifice ; in the very easy-chair of 
Adams ; in the office which every politician 
looks to as the last step but one in the lad- 
der of his ambition: in the very cell where 
the great magician, they say, brewed his spells. 
Here I am without an effort, uncontrolled by 
any engagements, unfettered by any promise 
to party or to man; here I am! and here 
I have been for a month. I now know what 
itis; am I happier than I was? The ques- 
tion is not easily answered.” 


He was the chief supporter of the govern- 
ment whilst he formed part of it; but his 
services could only be appreciated by those 
who are versed in the domestic politics of the 
United States. One of the most pleasing 
results of Livingston’s tenure of office was 
theassistance he was enabled to afford to Alex- 
is de Tocquevillein the compositionof his great 
=. ‘De la Démocratie en Amorique.”’ 
A graceful note of acknowledgment in the 
Introduction concludes : ‘* Mr. Livingston is 
one of those rare men whom we love in read- 
ing their writings, whom we admire and hon- 
or even before becoming acquainted with 
them, and to whom we are happy to owe a 
debt of gratitude.” 
On the 29th May, 1833, he resigned the 
office of Secretary of State, and the same day 
was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 


ister Plenipotentiary to France. It appears 
from his correspondence with Lafayette, one 
of his earliest and most attached friends, that 
the French Embassy had been proposed or 
suggested to him before his acceptance of of- 
fice in 1831. The special object of his mis- 
sion was to come to some arrangement with 
the French Government for the payment of 
the indemnity agreed to be paid to subjects 
of the United States for illegal seizures under 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. The amount 
had been fixed at twenty-five millions of 
francs, by a treaty of July, 1831, signed by 
Louis Philippe; but the sanction of the 
Chamber of Deputies was required, and this, 
on a division, was refused by a majority of 
eight. A ministerial crisis ensued ; a breach 
between France and the United States became 
imminent: the arbitration of Great Britain 
was accepted, and the matter was at length 
satisfactorily arranged. But the intervening 
proceedings were of a nature to tax the tem- 
per and judgment of Livingston to the utmost, 
and he was allowed on all hands to have hit 
the happy medium between firmness and con- 
ciliation by his diplomacy.* During his vis- 
it to Europe he lost no opportunity of ob- 
taining materials or hints for Law Reforms. 
In a letter dated Paris, February, 1834, to 
the writer of these pages, he says,— 


‘‘ Perceiving that some parts of the Sys- 
tem of Penal Law which I had prepared for 
the State of Louisiana have fallen under your 
notice, it has occurred to me that this whole 
work might not prove unacceptable, and I 
therefore have sent a copy to Mr. Vail to be 
offered to you. 

‘¢ Should any improvement in your penal or 
civil jurisprudence be adopted, or even pro- 
posed, I will be greatly obliged by a notice 
of it.” 


He was naturally anxious to visit England; 
but the sudden and peculiar close of his mis- 
sion compelled him to return direct, and he 
arrived at New York on the 23d of June, 
in the ‘* Constitution ”’ frigate. His recep- 
tion was highly flattering from all parties, 
and he attended some public dinners given to 
welcome him and do him honor. The most 
interesting of his last public displays, how- 
ever, was his appearance in the Supreme 


* A brief account of the incident of the American 
Indemnity, and the ministerial complications to 
which it gave rise, is given by M. Guizot in his 
Memoirs (vol. iii. pp, 233-237). He maintains 
the justice of the demand, and substantially con- 
firms Mr Hunt... 
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Court at Washington, as counsel in the case 
of the Municipal Authorities of the City of 
New Orleans, Appellants, versus the United 
States, Respondents : Daniel Webster acting 
ashisjunior. An allusion having been made 
to the Batture Controversy, he said that he 
had been spared the lasting regret of reflect- 
ing that Jefferson had descended to the grave 
with a feeling of ill-willtoward him. ‘ The 
offended party forgot the injury, and the 
other performed the more difficult task (if 
the maxim of a celebrated French author be 
true) of forgiving the man upon whom he 
had inflicted it.” 

This was in January, 1836. He was taken 
ill in the following month, and on the 23d 
of May, 1836, within five days of the com- 
pletion of his seventy-second year, he expired, 
** easily, serenely, and cheerfully, surrounded 
by his family and many of his friends.” 
His death at this ripe age was regarded by 
‘those who knew him as premature, for none 
of them had come to regard him as an old 
man; and it was remarked that his black 
hair, resting on the pillow of his coffin, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the record of his 
years inscribed on the lid. 

This book ends with an estimate of Living- 





‘ ston’s qualities by his biographer, and begins 


(by way of introduction) with a eummary of 
his services, by Mr. Bancroft, the historian. 
The biographer says,— 


‘* As for his intellect, it was one of gen- 
eral acuteness and uniform power, without 
any dull side or any dazzling gift ; just as his 
writings and speeches present few salient, 
distinct, and quotable beauties, but rather a 
steady felicity, a constant power, and a per- 
vading eloquence. 

‘¢ But this grand capacity was not per- 
fectly rounded. One faculty it signally 
lacked. At no period of his life was he com- 
petent, practically, to manage financial af- 
fairs. In this one regard he was not much 
more than a child. It was as if a guardian 
genius had purchased for him gifts sufficing 
for all other emergencies, by debarring him 
from one important endowment which even 
the stupid often possess. If the dull favorites 
of Mammon ever envied his shining parts, 
they perhaps found comfort in the substance 
of the maxim from Chaucer,— 


**¢ The gretest clerkes ben not the wisest men.’ ”’ 


The greatest statesmen are not less open to 
the imputed weakness than ‘the gretest 
clerkes,’’ and genius ,has been so often as- 
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sociated with irregularity that poor human 
nature must be content to bear a full share 
of the reproach. Bacon, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Mackintosh, Gentz, Scott, Lamartine, are a 
few amongst innumerable examples of the 
loss of comfart and independence, possibly of 
self-respect, and (in the case of the** brightest, 
meanest’) of fair fame through improvi- 
dence. 

Mr. Bancroft recapitulates Livingston’s 
public and private virtues, and dwells ex- 
ultingly on the fact that the adviser of Jack- 
son in a crisis of the Constitution was ‘one 
who to the clearest perceptions and the firm- 
est purpose added a calm conciliating be- 
nignity, and the venerableness of age enhanced 
by a world-wide fame.”” He then proceeds,— 

‘¢ That fame was due to the fact, that Ed- 
ward Livingston, more than any other man, 
was the representative of the system of penal 
and legal reform which flows by necessity 
from the nature of our institutions. The 
code which he prepared at the instance of the 
State of Louisiana is in its simplicity, com- 
pleteness, and humanity at once an impersona- 
tion of the man, and an exposition of the 
American constitutions. If it has never yet 
been adopted as a whole, it has proved an un- 
failing fountain of reforms, suggested by its 
principles. In this work, more than in any 
other, may be seen the character and life-long 
faith of the author. The great doctrines 
which it develops will, as time advances, be 
more and more nearly reduced to practice ; for 
they are but the expression of true philan- 
thropy, and, as even the heathen said, ‘ Man 
loves his fellow-man, whether he will or no.’ ”’ 

The first half of this paragraph is fortu- 
nately qualified and expanded by the last. 
It sounds almost like a contradiction in terms 
to say that Livingston’s Code was at once an 
impersonation of the man and an exposition 
of the American constitutions,—those consti- 
tutions which are cracking and crumbling 
as we write. There was nothing local, lim- 
ited, provincial, conventional, nor even na- 
tional, in or about the system or the man; 
he never gave up to party what was meant 
for mankind ; he and his work were essen- 
tially cosmopolitan : if asked for his country, 
he might have pointed, like the Grecian sage, 
to heaven ; and it is asa citizen of the world, 
not as a citizen of an American republic, 
that he will be consulted, cited, interpreted, 
practically applied, and hailed as an honored 
guide, by the generations of converts yet un- 
born that are promised him. 
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BEFORE VICKSBURG. 
May 19, 1863. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Wutte Sherman stood beneath the hottest fire 
That from the lines of Vicksburg gleamed, 
And bombshells tumbled in their smokey gyre, 
And grape-shot hissed, and case-shot screamed; 
Back from the front there came, 
Weeping and sorely lame, 
The merest child, the youngest face 
Man ever saw in such a fearful place. 


Stifling his tears, he limped his chief to meet ; 
But when he paused, and tottering stood, 
Around the circle of his little feet 
There spread a pool of bright, young blood. 
hocked at his doleful case, 
Sherman cried, ‘* Halt! front face ! 
Who are you? Speak, my gallant boy !”* 
“A drummer, sir,—Fifty-fitth Illinois.” 


** Are you not hit?’’ ‘*That’s nothing. Only 
send 
Some cartridges ; our men are out ; 
And the foe press us.’’ ‘* But, my little friend; ’”’ 
**Don’t mind me! Did you hear that shout ? 
What if our men be driven ? 
Oh, for the love of Heaven, 
Send to my colonel, general dear ! ” 
«But you?’’ “* Qh, I shall easily find the 
rear.”” 


‘*T’ll see to that,’’ cried Sherman ; and a drop 
Angels might envy dimmed his eye, 
As the boy, toiling toward the hill’s hard top, 
Turned round, and with his shrill child’s cry 
Shouted, ** Oh, don’t forget ! 
We'll win the battle yet ! 
But let our soldiers have some more,— 
More cartridges, sir,—calibre fifty-four ! ’’ 
—Altlantic Monthly. 


TO-MORROW. 
In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declin- 


ing, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
.And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea ; 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 


And blithe as the lark that each day hails the 
dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and 
shade, too, 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 
And a small spot of ground for the use of the 
spade, too, 
With a barn for the use of the flail ; 





A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 
I'll envy no nabob his riches or fame, 

Nor what honors await him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be 
completely 
Secured by a neighboring hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more 
sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill ; 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends may I share what to-day may 

afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


And when I at last must throw off this frail cov- 
ering, 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep 
hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again ; 
But my face in the glass [’1l serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and fur- 
row 5 
As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare 


y 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 


UNWRITTEN. 


I may not tell who told it me, 
I may not tell what mystic art, 
What charm of nature’s ministry, 
_Invoked the secret in my heart, 


But it is mine to have, to hold, 

A perfect poem, full, complete, 
With all its passions fairly told 

In matchless verses pure and sweet, 


A perfect poem, though unwrit ; 
And so forever it shall be : 

What grace of word or praise were fit 
To trace its subtle imagery ? 


My pen would do it too much wrong ; 
Perchance my tuneless mind would show 
Its sorry discords in the song 
That now is even in its flow. 


And struggling bards whose words are gold, 
Let them be jealous as they may ! 

My secret shall be kept untold, 
This ingot hid from their essay. 


Still all my own, my claim is wide ; 
Of care and pain, of sin and strife ; 
I drink the wine that flows within, 





And feel its current in my life. 
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PART XIV.—CHAPTER XLIIt. 

Tuese were eventful days in Grange Lane, 
when gossip was not nearly rapid enough to 
follow the march of events. When Mr. 
Wentworth went to lunch with his family, 
the two sisters kept together in the drawing- 
room, which seemed again reconsecrated to 
the purposes of life. Lucy had not much in- 
clination just at that moment to move out of 
her chair ; she was not sociable, to tell the 
truth, nor disposed to talk even about the 
new prospects which were brightening over 

» both. She even took out her needlework, to 
the disgust of her sister. ‘* When there are 
ko many things to talk about, and so much to 
be considered,’’ Miss Wodehouse said, with 
a little indignation; and wondered within 
herself whether Lucy was really insensible to 
‘‘ what had happened,”’ or whether the sense 
of duty was strong upon her little sister even 
in the height of her happiness. A woman of 
greater experience or discrimination might 
have perceived that Lucy had retired into 
that sacred silence, sweetest of all youthful 
privileges, in which she could dream over to 
herself the wonderful hour which had just 
come to an end, and the fair future of which 
it was the gateway. As for Miss Wodehouse 
herself, she was in a flutter, and could not 
get over the sense of haste and confusion 
which this last new incident had brought 


upon her, Things were going too fast around | 


her, and the timid woman was out of breath. 
Lucy’s composure at such a moment, and, 
above all, the production of her needlework, 
were beyond the comprehension of the elder 
sister. 

‘** My dear,’’ said Miss Wodehouse, with 
an effort, ‘I don’t doubt that these poor 
people are badly off, and I am sure it is very 
good of you to work for them; but if you 
will only think how many things there are to 
do! My darling, I am afraid you will have 
to—to make your own dresses in future, 


' which is what I never thought to see,’’ she 


said, putting her handkerchiof to her eyes ; 
‘and we have not had any talk about any- 
thing, Lucy, and there are so many things to 
‘talk of !’? Miss Wodehouse, who was moy- 
ing about the room as she spoke, began to lift 
hor own books and special property off the 
centre-table. The books were principally 
ancient annuals in pretty bindings, which no 
representation on Lucy’s part could induce 
her to think out of date ; and among her other 
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possessions was a little desk in Indian mosaic, 
of ivory, which had been an institution in 
the house from Lucy’s earliest recollection. 
‘* And these are yours, Lucy dear,’’ said Miss 
Wodehouse, standing up on a chair to take 
down from the wall two little pictures which 
hung side by side. They were copies both, 
and neither of great value ; one representing 
the San Sisto Madonna, and the other a sweet 
St. Agnes, whom Lucy had in her earlier days 
taken to her heart. Lucy’s slumbering at- 
tention was roused by this sacrilegious act.' 
She gave a little scream, and dropped her 
work out of her hands. 

‘What do I mean?” said Miss Wode- 
house ; ‘‘ indeed, Lucy dear, we must look it 
in the face. It is not our drawing-room any 
longer, you know.”’ Here she made a pause, 
and sighed; but somehow a vision of the 
other drawing-room which was awaiting her 
in the new rectory, made the prospect less 
doleful than it might have been. She cleared 
up in a surprising way as she turned to look 
at her own property on the table. ‘ My 
Cousin Jack gave me this,’’ said the gentle 
woman, brushing a little dust off her pretty 
desk. ‘* When it came first, there was noth- 
ing like it in Carlingford, for that was before 
Colonel Chiley and those other Indian people 
had settled here. Jack was rather fond of 
me in those days, you know, though I never 
eared for him,’’ the elder sister continued, 
with a smile. ‘* Poor fellow! they say he 
was not happy when he was married.’’ 
Though this was rather a sad fact, Miss 
Wodehouse announced it not without a cer- 
tain gentle satisfaction. ‘* And, Lucy dear, 
it is our duty to put aside our own things ; 
they were all presents, you know,”’ she said, 
standing up on the chair again to reach down 
the St. Agnes, which, ever since Lucy had 
been confirmed, had hung opposite to her on 
the wall. 

** Oh, don’t, don’t! '’ cried Lucy. In that 
little bit of time, not more than five minutes 
as it appeared, the familiar room, which had 
just heard the romance of her youth, had 
come to have a dismantled and desolated 
look. The agent of this destruction, who 
saw in her mind’s eye a new scene, altogether 
surpassing the old, looked complacently upon 
her work, and piled the abstracted articles 
on the top of each other, with a pleasant 
sense of property. 

‘* And your little chair and work-table are 
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yours,”’ said Miss Wodehouse ; ‘‘ they were 
always considered yours. You worked the 
chair yourself, though perhaps Miss Gibbons 
helped you a little ; and the table, you know, 
was sent home the day you were eighteen. 
It was—a present, you remember. Don’t 
ery, my darling, don’t cry ; oh, I am sure I 
did not mean anything ! ’’ cried Miss Wode- 
house, putting down the St. Agnes and flying 
to her sister, about whom she threw her 
arms. ‘* My hands are all dusty, dear,”’ said 
the repentant woman ; ‘* but you know, Lucy, 
we must look it in the face, for it is not our 
drawing-room now. Tom may come in any 
day and say,—oh, dear, dear, here is some 
one coming up-stairs ! ”’ 

Lucy extricated herself from her sister’s 
arms when she heard footsteps outside. ‘* If 
it is anybody who has a right to come, I sup- 
pose we are able to receive them,”’ she said, 
and sat erect over her needlework, with a 
changed countenance, not condescending 80 
much as to look toward the door. 

‘¢ But what if it should be Tom? Oh, 
Lucy dear, don’t be uncivil to him,’’ said the 
elder sister. Miss Wodehouse even made a 
furtive attempt to replace the things, in which 
she was indignantly stopped by Lucy. ‘ But, 
my dear, perhaps it is Tom,”’ said the alarmed 
woman, and sank trembling into a chair 
against the St. Agnes, which had just been 
deposited there. 

‘¢ Tt does not matter who it is,” said Lucy, 
with dignity. For her own part, she felt too 
much aggrieved to mention his name,—ag- 
grieved by her own ignorance, by the decep- 
tion that had been practised upon her, by the 
character of the man whom she was obliged 
to call her brother, and chiefly by his exis- 
tence, which was the principal grievance of 
all. Lucy’s brief life had been embellished, 
almost ever since she had been capable of in- 
dependent action, by deeds and thoughts of 
mercy. With her whole heart she was a dis- 
ciple of Him who came to seek the lost ; not- 
withstanding, a natural human sentiment in 
her heart protested against the existence of 
this man, who brought shame and distress 
into the family without any act of theirs, 
and who injured everybody he came in con- 
tact with. When the thought of Rosa Els- 
worthy occurred to her, a burning blush 
came upon Lucy’s cheek—why were such 
men permitted in God’s world? To be sure, 
when she came to be aware of what she was 
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thinking, Lucy felt guilty, and called herself 
a Pharisee, and said a prayer in her heart 
for the man who had upset all her cherished 
ideas of her family and home ; but, after all, 
that was an afterthought, and did not alter 
her instinctive sense of repulsion and indig- 
nation. All this swept rapidly through her 
mind while she sat awaiting the entrance of 
the person or persons who were approaching 
the door. 

‘¢ If it is the—the owner of the house ; it 
will be best to tell him what things you mean 
to remove,’ said Lucy; and before Miss 
Wodehouse could answer, the door was open- 
ed. They started, however, to perceive not 
Wodehouse, but a personage of very different 
appearance, who came in wtth an easy air of 
polite apology, and looked at them with eyes 
which recalled to Lucy the eyes which had 
been gazing into her own scarcely an hour 
ago. ‘* Pardon me,” said this unlooked-for 
visitor; ** your brother, Miss Wodehouse, 
finds some difficulty in explaining himself to 
relations from whom he has been separated 
so long. Not to interfere with family pri- 
vacy, will you let me assist at the confer- 
ence?’ said Jack Wentworth. ‘+ My broth- 
er, I understand, is a friend of yours, and 
your brother—is a—hem—a friend of mine,”’ 
the diplomatist added, scarcely able to avoid 
making a wry face over the statement. 
Wodehouse came in behind, looking an inch 
or two taller for that acknowledgment, and 
sat down, confronting his sisters, who were 
standing on the defensive. The heir, too, 
had a strong sense of property, as was nat- 
ural, and the disarrangement of the room 
struck him in the point of view, especially 
as Miss! Wodehouse continued to prop herself 
up against the St. Agnes in the back of her 
chair. Wodehouse looked from the wall to 
the table, and saw what appeared to hima 
clear case of intended spoliation. ‘* By Jove, 
they didn’t mean to go empty-handed,”’ said 
the vagabond, who naturally judged accord- 
ing to his own standard, and knew no better. 
Upon which Lucy, rising with youthful state 
and dignity, took the explanation upon her- 
self. 

‘‘T do not see why we should have the 
mortification of a spectator,’ said Lucy, 
who already, having been engaged three- 
quarters of an hour, felt deeply disinclined 
to reveal the weak points of her own family 
to the inspection of the Wentworths. ‘ All 
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that there 1s toexplain can be done very sim- 
ply. Thank you, I will not sit down. Up 
to this time we may be allowed to imagine 
ourselves in our own—in our father’s house. 
What we have to say is simple enough.” 

‘But pardon me, my dear Miss Wode- 
house ’’—said Jack Wentworth. 

‘* My sister is Miss Wodehouse,’’ said Lucy. 
‘*‘ What there is to settle had better be ar- 
ranged with our—our brother. If he will 
tell us precisely when he wishes us to go 
away, we shall be ready. Mary is going to 
‘be married,” she went on, turning round 80 
as to face Wodehouse, and addressing him 
pointedly, though she did not look at him,— 
to the exclusion of Jack, who, experienced 
man as he was, felt disconcerted, and ad- 
dressed himself with more precaution to a 
task which was less easy than he supposed. 

“Oh, Lucy! ’’ cried Miss Wodehouse, 
with a blush worthy of eighteen. It was 
perhaps the first time that the fact had been 
80 broadly stated, and the sudden announce- 
ment made before two men overwhelmed the 
timid woman. Then she was older than 
Lucy, and had picked up in the course of 
her career gne or two inevitable scraps of 
experience, and she could not but wonder 
with a momentary qualm what Mr. Proctor 
might think of his brother-in-law. Lucy, 
who thought Mr. Proctor only too well off, 
went on without regarding her sister’s ex- 
clamation. 

‘* I do not know when the marriage is to 
be ; I don’t suppose they have fixed it yet,”’ 
said Lucy ; ** but it appears to me that it 
would save us all some trouble if we were 
allowed to remain until that time. I do not 
mean to ask any favor,’’ she said, with a 
little more sharpness and less dignity. “ We 
could pay rent for that matter, if—if it were 
desired. She is your sister,’’ said Lucy, sud- 
denly looking Wodehouse in the face, *‘ as 
well as mine. I dare say she has done as 
much for you as she has for me. I don’t 
ask any favor for her; but I would cut off 
my little finger if that would please her,” 
cried the excited young woman, with a wild- 
ness of illustration so totally out of keeping 
with the matter referred to, that Miss Wode- 
house, in the midst of her emotion, could 
scarcely restrain a scream of terror; ‘‘ and 
you too might be willing to do something ; 
you cannot have any kind of feeling for me,’’ 
Lucy continued, recovering herself; ‘“ but 
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you might perhaps have some feeling for 
Mary. If we can be permitted to remain 
until her marriage takes place, it may per- 
haps bring about—a feeling—more like— 
relations ; and I shall be able to ”— 

‘* Forgive you,’’ Lucy was about to say, 
but fortunately stopped herself in time ; for 
it was the fact of his existence that she had 
to forgive, and naturally such an amount of 
toleration was difficult to explain. As for 
Wodehouse himself, he listened to this ap- 
peal with very mingled feelings. Some natu- 
ral admiration and liking woke in his dull 
mind as Lucy spoke. Ie was not destitute 
of good impulses, nor of the ordinary human 
affections. Tis little sister was pretty, anda 
lady, and clever enough to put Jack Went- 
worth much more in the background than 
usual. He said ‘* By Jove ’’ to himself three 
or four times over in his beard, and, showed 
a little emotion when she said he could have 
no feeling for her. At that point of Lucy's 
address he moved about uneasily in his chair, 
and plucked at his beard, and felt himself 
anything but comfortable. ‘* By Jove, I 
never had a chance,’’ the prodigal said, in his 
undertone. ‘ I might have cared a deal for 
her if I had had a chance. She might have 
done a fellow good, by Jove,’’ mutterings of 
which Lucy took no manner of notice, but 
proceeded with her speech. When she had 
ended, and it became apparent that an an- 
swer was expected of him, Wodehouse flushed 
all over with the embarrassment of the posi- 
tion. He cleared his throat, he shifted his 
eyes, which were embarrassed by Lucy’s 
gaze, he pushed his chair from the table, and 
made various attempts to collect himself, but 
at last ended by a pitiful appeal to Jack 
Wentworth, who had been looking seriously 
on. ‘* You might come to a fellow’s assist- 
ance!’’ cried Wodehouse. ‘* By Jove, it 
was for that you came here.”’ 

‘The Miss Wodehouses evidently prefer 
to communicate with their brother direct,” 
said Jack Wentworth, ‘‘ which is a very 
natural sentiment. If I interfere, it is sim- 
ply because I have had the advantage of 
talking the matter over, and understanding a 
little what you mean. Miss Wodehouse, 
your brother is not disposed to act the part 
of a domestic tyrant. He has come here to 
offer you the house, which must have so many 
tender associations for you, not for a short 
period, a8 you wish, but for ”’— 
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‘¢ T didn’t know she was going to be mar- 
ried,’’ exclaimed Wodehouse; ‘‘ that makes 
all the difference, by Jove. Lucy will marry 
fast enough ; but as for Mary, I never thought 
she would hook any one at her time of life,’’ 
said the vagabond, with a rude laugh. He 
turned to Lucy, not knowing any better, and 
with some intention of pleasing her; but 
being met by a look of indignation under 
which he faltered, he went back to his natural 
Tole of sulky insolence. ‘* By Jove, when I 
gave in to make such an offer, I never thought 
she had a chance of getting married,” said 
the heir. ‘I ain’t going to give what be- 
longs to me to another man ’’— 

‘¢ Your brother wishes,’’ said Jack Went- 
worth, calmly, ‘‘ to make over the house and 
furniture as it stands to you and your sister, 
Miss Wodehouse. Of course it is not to be 
expected that he should be sorry to get his 
father’s property ; but he is sorry that there 
should be no—no provision for you. He 
means that you should have the house ””— 

‘* But I never thought she was going to be 
married, by Jove! ’’ protested the rightful 
owner. ‘‘ Look here, Molly; you shall have 
the furniture. The house would sell for a 
good bit of money. I tell you, Went- 
worth ”’— 

Jack Wentworth did not move from the 
mantlepiece where he was standing, but he 
cast a glance upon his unlucky follower which 
froze the words on his lips. ‘* My good fel- 
low, you are quite at liberty to decline my 
mediation in your affairs. Probably you can 
manage them better in your own way,”’ said 
Wodehouse’s hero. ‘‘1 can only beg the 
Miss Wodehouses to pardon my intrusion.” 
Jack Wentworth’s first step toward the door 
let loose a flood of nameless terrors upon the 
soul of his victim. If he were abandoned by 
his powerful protector, what would become 


of him? His very desire of money, and the 


avarice which prompted him to grudge mak- 
ing any provision for his sisters, was, after 
all, not real avarice, but the spendthrift’s 
longing for more tospend. The house which 
he was sentenced to give up, represented not 
80 much gold and silver, but so many pleas- 
ures, fine dinners, and bad company. He 
could order the dinners by himself, it is true, 
and get men like himself to eat them ; but the 
fine people—the men who had once been fine, 
and who still retained a certain tarnished 
glory—were, so far as Wodehouse was con- 
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cerned, entirely in Jack Wentworth’s keep- 
ing. He made a piteous appeal to his patron 
as the great man turned to go away. 

‘**T don’t see what good it can do you to 
rob a poor fellow ! ”’ cried Wodehouse. ‘ But 
look here, I aint going to turn against your 
advice. I'll give it them, by Jove, for life,— 
that is for Mary’s life,” said the munificent 
brother. ‘*She’s twenty years older than 
Lucy ”’— 

‘* How do you dare to subject us to such 
insults?’ cried the indignant Lucy, whose 
little hand clinched involuntarily in her pas- 
sion. She had a great deal of self-control, 
but she was not quite equal to such an emer- 
gency; and it was all she could do to keep 
from stamping her foot, which was the only 
utterance of rage possible to a gentlewoman 
in her position. ‘*I would rather see my fa- 
ther’s house desecrated by you living in it,’’ 
she cried passionately, ‘‘ than accept it as 
a gift from your hands. Mary, we are not 
obliged to submit to this. Let us rather go 
away at once. I will not remain in the same 
room with this man! ” cried Lucy. She was 
so overwhelmed with her unwonted passion 
that she lost all command of her position, and 
even of herself, and was false for the moment 
to all her sweet codes of womanly behavior. 
** How dare you, sir! ”’ she cried, in the sud. 
den storm, for which nobody was prepared. 
** We will remove the things belonging to us, 
with which nobody has any right to interfere, 
and we will leave immediately. Mary, come 
with me! ’’ When she had said this, Lucy 
swept out of the room, pale as a little fury, 
and feeling in her heart a savage female incli- 
nation to strike Jack Wentworth, who opened 
the door for her, with her little white clinched 
hand. ‘Too much excited to remark whether 
her sister had followed her, Lucy ran up- 
stairs to her room, and there gave way to the 
inevitable tears. Coming to herself after 
that was a terribly humbling process to the 
little Anglican. She had never fallen into 
‘©a passion’ before that she knew of, cer- 
tainly never since nursery times; and often 
enough her severe serene girlhood had looked 
reproving and surprised upon the tumults of 
Prickett’s Lane, awing the belligerents into 
at least temporary silence. Now poor Lucy 
sat and cried over her downfall; she had for- 
gotten herself; she had been conscious of an 
inclination to stamp, to scold, even to strike, 
in the vehemence of her indignation; andshe 
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was utterly overpowered by the thought ofher and then with ‘that brother of yours my 
guiltiness. ‘* The very firsttemptation!”’ she dear.”’ The elder sister waited accordingly, 
said to herself; and made terrible reflections , with her heart beating quick, to know the 
upon her own want of strength and endurance. | ‘decision, very anxious that she might have 
To-day, too, of all days, when God had been 80 | “at least one generous deed to record to the 
good to her! ‘If I yield to the first tempta- ‘advantage of poor Tom. 
tion like this, how shall I ever endure to the; ‘‘I think we are quite decided on the 
end?” cried Lucy, and in her heart thought, | point,” said Jack Wentworth. ‘* Knowing 
with a certain longing, of the sacrament of | your sentiments, Wodehouse, I left directions 
penance, and tried to think what she could do | with Waters about the papers. I think you 
that would be most disagreeable,—to the mor- | | will find him quite to be trusted, Miss W ode- 
tifying of the flesh. Perhaps if she had pos- , house, if you wish to consult him about let- 
sessed a more lively sense of humor, another | ting or selling ’”’— 
view of the subject might have struck Lucy;, ‘* By Jove! ’’ exclaimed Wodehouse, un- 
but humor, fortunately for the unity of hu- der his breath. 
man sentiment, is generally developed at a; ‘*‘ Which, I suppose,” continued the su- 
later period of life, and Lucy’s fit of passion perb Jack, ‘ you will wish to do under the 
only made her think with greater tenderness pleasant circumstances, upon which I beg to 
and toleration of her termagantsin Prickett’s offer you my congratulations. Now, Tom, 
Lane. |my good fellow, I am at your service. I 
The three who were left down-stairs were , think we have done our business here.” 
in their different ways impressed by Lucy’s! Wodehouse got up in his sulking, reluctant 
passion. Jack Wentworth, being a man of | way like a lazy dog. ‘* I suppose you wont 
humor and cultivation, was amused, but re- try to move the farnitare now ?”’ he said. 
spectful, as having still a certain faculty of These were the only adieux he intended to 
appreciating absolute purity when he saw it, make, and perhaps they might have been ex- 
As for Wodehouse, he gave another rude pressed wlth still less civility, had not Jack 
laugh, but was cowed in spite of himself, and , Wentworth been standing waiting for him at 
felt involuntarily what a shabby wretch he | the door. 
was, recognizing that fact more impressively, ‘*Oh, Tom! I am so thankful you have 
from the contempt of Lucy’s pale face than doneit,”’ cried Miss Wodehouse. «It is not 
he could have done through hours of argu-/| that I care for the money; but oh, Tom, I 
ment. Miss Wodehouse, for her part, though | | am 80 glad to think nobody can say any- 
very anxious and nervous, was not without | thing now.’’ She followed them wistfully to 
an interest in the question under discussion. | | the door, not giving up hopes of a kinder part- 
She was not specially horrified by her brother, | “ing. “T think it is very kind and nice of you, 
or anything he could say or do. He was|and what dear papa would have wished,” 
Tom to her,—a boy with whom she had once ‘said the elder sister, forgetting how all her 
played, and whom she had shielded with | father’s plans had been brought to nothing ; 
all her sisterly might in his first transgres-|‘‘and of course you will live here all the 
sions. She had suffered a great deal more |same?’’ she said with a little eagerness, 
by his means than Lucy could ever suffer, | that is till—till—as long as we are here’’— 
and consequently was more tolerant of him.| ‘* Good-by, Miss Wodehouse,’’ said Jack 
She kept her seat with the St. Agnes in the | Wentworth. ‘I don’t think either your 
chair behind, and watched the course of | brother or I will stay much longer in Car- 
events with anxious steadiness. She did not |lingford. You must accept my best wishes 
care for money any more than Lucy did ; | for your happiness all the same.”’ 
but she could not help thinking it would be} ‘ You are very kind, E am sure,’’ said the 
very pleasant if she could produce one good | embarrassed bride ; ‘‘ and oh, Tom, you will 
action on ‘* poor Tom’s”’ part to plead for | surely say good-hy? Say good-by once as if 
him against any possible criticisms of the fu-| you meant it; don’t go away as if you did 
ture. Miss Wodehouse was old enough to|not care. Tom, I always was very fond of 
know that her rector was not an ideal hero, | you ; and don’t you feel a little different to 
but an ordinary man, and it was quite possi- | us, now you've done us a kindness? ”’ cried 
ble that he might point a future moral now | Miss Wodehouse, going out after him to the 
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landing-place. But Wodehouse was in no 
humor to be gracious. Instead of paying any 
attention to her, he looked regretfully at the 
property he had lost. 

‘* Good-by,”’ he said vaguely. ‘* By Jove! 
I know better than Jack Wentworth does 
the value of property. We might have had 
a jolly month at Homburg out of that old 
place,” said the prodigal, with regret, as he 
went down the old-fashioned oak stair. That 
was his farewell to the house which he had 
entered so disastrously on the day of his fa- 
ther’s funeral. He followed his leader with a 
sulky aspect through the garden, not ventur- 
ing to disobey, but yet feeling the weight of 
his chains. And this was how Wodehouse 
accomplished his personal share in the gift to 
his sisters, of which Miss Wodehouse told 
everybody that it was ‘so good of Tom ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

‘* Gorne to be married ! *’ said the squire ; 
‘‘and to a sister of ——. I thought you 
told me she was as old as Dora, Frank? I 
did not expect to meet with any further com- 
plications,’’ the old man said plaintively ; 
‘* of course you know very well I don’t object 
to your marrying ; but why on earth did you 
let me speak of Wentworth Rectory to Hux- 
table?’’ cried Mr. Wentworth. He was al- 
most more impatient about this new varicty 
in the family circumstances than he had been 
of more serious distresses. ‘* God bless me, 
sir,’”’ said the squire, “what do you mean by 
it? You take means to affront your aunts 
and lose Skelmersdale ; and then you put it 
into my head to have Mary at Wentworth ; 
and then you quarrel with the rector, and get 
into hot water in Carlingford ; and, to make 
an end of all, you coolly propose to an inno- 
eent young woman, and tell me you are go- 
ing to marry ; what on earth do you mean?” 

‘*T am going to marry sometime, sir, I 
hope,”’ said the Perpetual Curate, with more 
cheerfulness than he felt ; ‘* but not at the 
present moment. Of course we both know 
that is impossible. I should like you to 
come with me and see her before you leave 
Carlingford. She would like it, and so should 
I.”? 

** Well, well,” said the squire. Natural- 
ly, having been married so often himself, he 
could not refuse a certain response to such a 
call upon his sympathy. ‘I hope you have 





made a wise choice,’ said the experienced 
father, not without a sigh; ‘* a great deal 
depends upon that : not only your own com- 
fort, sir, but very often the character of your 
children and the credit of the family. . You 
may laugh,” said Mr. Wentworth, to whom 
it was no laughing matter ; ‘* but long be- 
fore you are as old as I am, you will know 
the truth of what I say. Your mother, 
Frank, was a specimen of what a woman 
ought to be,—not to speak of her own chil- 
dren, there was nobody else who ever knew 
how to manage Gerald and Jack. Of course I 
am not speaking of Mrs. Wentworth, who has 
her nursery to occupy her,”’ said the squire, 
apologetically, ‘‘I hope you have made a 
judicious choice.”’ 

‘1 hope so too,” said Frank, who was 
somewhat amused by this view of the ques- 
tion, ‘* though I am not aware of having ex- 
ercised any special choice in the matter,’’ 
he added with a laugh. ‘* However, I want 
you to come with me and see her, and then 
you will be able to judge for yourself.’ 

The squire shook his head, and looked as 
if he had travelled back into the heavy roll 
of family distresses. ‘I don’t mean to up- 
braid you, Frank,” he said ; ‘* I dare say you 
have done what you thought was your duty ; 
but I think you might have taken a little 
pains to satisfy your Aunt Leonora. You see 
what Gerald has made of it, with all his dec- 
orations and nonsense. That is a dreadful 
drawback with you clergymen. You fix your 
eyes 80 on one point that you get to think 
things important that are not in the least im- 
portant. Could you imagine a man of the 
world like Jack—he is not what I could 
wish, but still he is a man of the world,”’ 
said the squire, who was capable of contra- 
dicting himself with perfect composure with- 
out knowing it. ‘Can you imagine him 
risking his prospects for a bit of external 
decoration? I don’t mind it myself,’’ said 
Mr. Wentworth, impartially ; ‘‘ I don’t pre- 
tend to see, for my own part, why flowers at 
Easter should be considered more superstitious 
than holly at Christmas ; but bless my soul, 
sir, when your aunt thought so, what was 
the good of running right in her face for such 
a trifle? I never could understand you par- 
sons,”’ the squire said, with an impatient 
sigh ; ‘* nobody, that I know of, ever consid- 
ered me mercenary ; but to ruin your own 
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prospects, all for a trumpery bunch of flowers, 
and then to come and tell me you want to 
marry ’’— 

This was before luncheon, when Frank and 
his father were together in the dining-room 
waiting for the other members of the family, 
who began to arrive at this moment, and pre- 
vented any farther discussion. After all, 
perhaps, it was a little ungenerous of the 
squire to press his son so hard on the subject 
of those innocent Easter lilies, long ago with- 
ered, which certainly, looked at from this 
distance, did not appear important enough to 
sacrifice any prospects for. This was all the 
harder upon the unfortunate curate, as even 
at the time his conviction of their necessity 
had not proved equal to the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question. Miss Wentworth’s 
cook was an artiste so irreproachable that the 
luncheon provided was in itself perfect ; but 
notwithstanding, it was an uncomfortable 
meal. Miss Leonora, in consequence of the 
contest going on in her own mind, was in an 
explosive and highly dangerous condition, 
not safe to be spoken to; and as for the 
squire, he could not restrain the chance utter- 
ances of his impatience. Frank, who did his 
best to make himself agreeable as magnanim- 
ity required, had the mortification of hearing 
himeelf discussed in different tones of disap- 
probation while he ate his cold beef; for 
Mr. Wentworth’s broken sentences were not 
long of putting the party in possession of the 
new event, and the Perpetual Curate found 
himself the object of many wondering and 
pitying glances in none of which could he 
read pure sympathy, much less congratula- 
tion. Even Gerald looked at him with a 
little elevation of his eyebrows, as if wonder- 
ing how anybody could take the trouble to 
occupy his mind with such trifling temporal 
affairs as love and marriage. It was a won- 
derful relief to the unfortunate curate when 
Miss Leonora had finished her glaes of Ma- 
deira, and rose from the table. He had no 
inclination to go up-stairs, for his own part. 

‘* When you are ready, sir, you will find 
me in the garden,”’ he said to his father, who 
was to leave Carlingford next morning, and 
whom he had set his heart on taking to see 
Lucy. But his walk in the garden was far 
from being delightful to Frank. It even oc- 





curred to him, for a moment, that it would 
be a very good thing if a man could cut him- 
self adrift from his relations at such a crisis 
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of his life. After all, it was his own business, 
—the act most essentially personal of his en- 
tire existence ; and then, with a little soften- 
ing, he began to think of the girls at home, 
—of the little sister, who had a love-story of 
her own ; and of Letty, who was Frank’s fa- 
vorite, and had often confided to him the en- 
thusiasm she would feel for his bride. ‘+ If 
she is nice,’’ Letty was in the habit of adding, 
‘¢ and of course she will be nice,’’ and at that 
thought the heart of the young lover escaped, 
and put forth its wings, and went off into 
that heaven of ideal excellence and beauty, 
more sweet, because more vague, than any- 
thing real, which stands instead of the old 
working-day skies and clouds at such a period 
of life. He had to drop down from a great 
height, and get rid in all haste of his celestial 
pinions, when he heard his Aunt Dora calling 
him ; and his self-command was not sufficient 
to conceal, as he obeyed that summons, a cer- 
tain annoyed expression in his face. 

‘* Frank,’’ said Miss Dora, coming softly 
after him with her handkerchief held over 
her head as a defence from the sun,—*‘ oh, 
Frank, I want to speak to you. I couldn’t 
say anything at lunch because of everybody 
being there. If you would only stop a mo- 
ment till I get my breath. Frank, my dear 
boy, I wish you joy, I do wish you joy with all 
my heart. Ishould so like just to go and kiss 
her, and tell her I shall love her for yoursake.”’ 

*¢ You will soon love her for her own sake,”’ 
said Frank, to whom even this simple-minded 
sympathy was very grateful ; ** she is a great 
deal better than [ am.” 

‘* There is just one thing,’’ said Miss Dora, 
‘‘ Oh, Frank, my dear, you know, I don't 
pretend to be clever, like Leonora, or able to 
give you advice; but there és one thing. 
You know you have nothing to marry upon, 
and all has gone wrong. You are not to have 
Wentworth, and you are not to have Skel- 
mersdale, and I think the family is going out 
of its senses not to see who is the most wor- 
thy. You have got nothing to live upon, my 
dear, dear boy! ’’ said Miss Dora, withdraw- 
ing the handkerchief from her head in the 
excitement of the moment, to apply it to her 
eyes. 

‘* That is true enough,” said the Perpetual 
Curate ; ‘* but then we have not made up our 
minds that we must marry immediately ”’— 

‘+ Frank,”’ said Aunt Dora, with solemnity, 
breaking into his speech, ‘ there is just one 
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thing ; and I can’t hold my tongue, though 
it may be very foolish, and they will all say it 
is my fault.”” It was a very quiet summer- 
day, but still there was a faint rustle in the 
branches which alarmed the timid woman. 
She put her hand upon her nephew’s arm, 
and hastened him on to the little summer- 
house in the wall, which was her special re- 
tirement. ‘* Nobody ever comes here,’’ said 
Miss Dora ; ‘* they will never think of look- 
ing for us here. Iam sure I never interfere 
with Leonora’s arrangements, nor take any- 
thing upon myself; but there is one thing, 
Frank ’”’— 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the curate. ‘I understand 
what you mean: you are going to warn me 
about love in a cottage, and how foolish it 
would be to marry upon nothing ; but, my 
dear aunt, we are not going to do anything 
rash ; there is no such dreadful haste ; don’t 
be agitated about it,’’ said the young man, 
with a smile. He was half-amused and half- 
irritated by the earnestness which almost took 
away the poor lady’s breath. 

** You don’t know what I mean,”’ said Aunt 
Dora. ‘* Frank, you know very well I never | 
interfere; but I can’t help being agitated 
when I see you on the brink of such a preci- 
pice. Oh, my dear boy, don’t be over-per- 
suaded. There is one thing, and I must say 
it if [should die.” She had to pause a little 
to recover her voice, for haste and excitement 
had a tendency to make her inarticulate. 
* Frank,’’ said Miss Dora again, more sol- 
emnly than ever, ‘‘ whatever you may be 
obliged to do,—though you were to write 
novels, or take pupils, or do translations— 
oh, Frank, don’t look at me like that, as if I 
were going crazy. Whatever you may have 
to do, oh, my dear, there is one thing—don’t | 
go and break people’s hearts, and put it off, 
and put it off, tifl it never happens! ’’ cried the 
trembling little woman, with a sudden Burst of 
tears. ** Don’t say you can wait, for you can’t 
wait, and you oughtn’t to! ’’ sobbed Miss Dora. 
She subsided altogether into her handkerchief 
and her chair as she uttered this startling and 
wholly unexpected piece of advice, and lay 
there in a little heap, all dissolving and float- 
ing away, overcome with her great effort, 
while her nephew stood looking at her from 
a height of astonishment almost too extreme 
for wondering. If the trees could have found 
@ voice and counselled his immediate mar- 








riage, he could scarcely have been more sur- 
prised. 
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“You think I am losing my senses too,” 
said Aunt Dora; ‘‘ but that is because you 
don’t understand me. Oh, Frank, my dear 
boy, there was once a time !—perhaps every- 
body has forgotten it except me; but I have 
not forgotten it. They treated me like a 
baby, and Leonora had everything her own 
way. I don’t mean to say it was not for the 
best,’’ said the aggrieved woman. ‘‘ I know 
everything is for the best, if we could but 
see it ; and perhaps Leonora was right when 
she said I never could have struggled with— 
with a family, nor lived on a poor man’s in- 
come. My dear, it was before your Uncle 
Charley died ; and when we became rich, it 
—didn’t matter,’’ said Miss Dora; ‘* it was 
all over before then. Oh, Frank! if I hadn’t 
experience, I wouldn't say a word. I don’t 
interfere about your cpinions like Leonora. 
There is just one thing,’’ cried the poor lady 
through her tears. Perhaps it was the rec- 
ollection of the past which overcame Miss 


| Dora, perhaps the force of habit which had 


made it natural for her to cry when she was 
much moved; but the fact is certain, that 
the squire, when he came to the door of the 
summer-house in search of Frank, found his 
sister weeping bitterly, and his son making 
efforts to console her, in which some sympa- 
thy was mingled with a certain half-amuse- 
ment. Frank, like Lucy, felt tempted to 
laugh at the elderly romance; and yet his 
heart expanded warmly to his tender, little, 
foolish aunt, who, after all, might once have 
been young and in love like himself, though 
it was so odd to realize it. Mr. Wentworth, 
for his part, saw no humor whatever in the 
scene. He thought nothing less than that 
some Yresh complication had taken place. 
Jack had committed some new enormity, or 
there was bad news from Charley in Malta. 
or unpleasant letters had come from home. 
‘* Bless my soul, sir, something new has hap- 
pened,”’ said the squire ; and he was scarcely 
reassured, when Miss Dora stumbled up from 
her chair in great confusion, and wiped the 
tears from her eyes. He was suspicious of 
this meeting in the summer-house, which 
seemed a quite unnecessary proceeding to 
Mr. Wentworth; and though he flattered 
himself he- understood women, he could not 
give any reasonable explanation to himself of 
Dora’s tears. 

‘¢ It is nothing, nothing at all,’’ said Miss 
Dora: ‘it was not Frank’s doing in the 
least ; he is always so considerate, and such 
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a dear fellow. Thank you, my dear boy ; 
my head is a little better ; I think I will go 
in and lie down,” said the unlucky aunt, 
«You are not to mind me now, for I have 
quite got over my little attack; I always 
was so nervous,’ said Miss Dora; “and I 
sometimes wonder whether it isn’t the Went- 
worth complaint coming on,’’ she added, 
with a natural female artifice which was not 
without its effect. 

‘‘T wish you would not talk nonsense,”’ 
said the squire. ‘‘ The Wentworth com- 
plaint is nothing to laugh at, but you are 
perfectly aware that it never attacks women.” 
Mr. Wentworth spoke with a little natural 
irritation, displeased to have his prerogative 
interfered with. When a man has all the 
suffering attendant upon a special complaint, 
itis hard not to have all the dignity. He 
felt so much and so justly annoyed by Miss 
Dora’s vain pretensions, that he forgot his 
anxiety about the secret conference in the 
summer-house. ‘* Women take such fantas- 
tic ideas into their heads,’’ he said to his son 
as they went away together. ‘* Your aunt 
Dora is the kindest soul in the world ; but 
now and then, sir, she is very absurd,”’ said 
the squire. Hecould not get this presump- 
tuous notion out of his head, but returned to 
it again and again, even after they had got 
into Grange Lane. ‘It has been in our fam- 
ily for two hundred years,”’ said Mr. Went- 
worth ; ‘*and I don’t think there is a single 
instance of its attacking a woman,—not even 
slightly, sir,”? the squire added, with irrita- 
tion, as if Frank had taken the part of the 
female members of the family, which indeed 
the curate had no thought of doing. 

Miss Dora, for her part, having made this 
very successful diversion, escaped to the house, 
and to her own room, where she indulged in 
a headache all the afternoon, and certain 
tender recollections which were a wonderful 
resource at all times to the soft-hearted wom- 
an. ‘*Oh, my dear boy, don’t be over-per- 
suaded,”’ she had whispered into Frank’s 
ear as she left him; and her remonstrance, 
simple as it was, had, no doubt, produced a 
considerable effect upon the mind of the Per- 
petual Curate. He could not help thinking, 
as they emerged into the road, that it was 
chiefly the impatient and undutiful who se- 
cured their own happiness, or what they im- 
agined to be their happiness. Those who 
were constant and patient, and able to deny 








themselves, instead of being rewarded for 
their higher qualities, were, on the contrary, 
put to the full test of the strength that was 
in them; while those who would not wait 
attained what they wanted, and on the whole, 
as to other matters, got on just as well as 
their stronger-minded neigbors. This germ 
of thought, it may be supposed, was stimu- 
lated into very warm life by the reflection 
that Lucy would have to leave Carlingford 
with her sister, without any definite prospect 
of returning again; and a certain flush of 
impatience came over the young man, not 
unnatural in the circumstances. It seemed 
to him that everybody else took their own 
way without waiting ; and why should it be 
sv certain that he alone, whose ‘‘ way ”’ im- 
plied harm to no one, should be the only man 
condemned to wait? Thus it will be seen 
that the ‘‘ just one thing” insisted on by 
Miss Dora was far from being without effect 
on the mind of her nephew; upon whom, 
indeed, the events of the morning had wrought 
various changes of sentiment. When he 
walked up Grange Lane for the first time, it 
had been without any acknowledged intention 
of opening his mind to Lucy, and yet he had 
returned along the same prosaic and unsym- 
pathetic line of road her accepted lover ; her 
accepted lover, triumphant in that fact, but 
without the least opening of any hope before 
him as to the conclusion of the engagement, 
which prudence had no hand in making. 
Now the footsteps of the Perpetual Curate 
fell firmly, not to say a little impatiently, 
upon the road over which he had carried so 
many varying thoughts. He was as penni- 
less as ever, and. as prospectless ; but in the 
tossings of his natural impatience the young 
man had felt the reins hang loosely about 
his head, and knew that he was no more re- 
strained than other men, but might, if he 
chose it, have his way like the rest of the 
world. It was true enough that he might 
have to pay for it after, as other people had 
done; but in the mean time the sense that 
he was his own master was sweet, and to 
have his will for once seemed no more than 
his right in the world. While these rebel- 
lious thoughts were going on in the curate’s 
mind, his father, who suspected nothing, 
went steadily by his side, not without a little 
reluctance at thought of the errand on which 
he was bound. ‘ But they can’t marry for 
years, and nobody can tell what may happen 
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in that time,’? Mr. Wentworth said to him- 
sels, with the callousness of mature age, not 
auspecting the different ideas that were afloat 
in the mind of his son. Perhaps, on the 
whole, he was not sorry that Skelmersdale 
was destined otherwise, and that Huxtable 
had been spoken to about Wentworth Rec- 
tory; for, of course, Frank would have 
plunged into marriage at once if he had been 
possessed of anything to marry on; and it 
looked providential under the circumstances, 
as the squire argued with himself privately, 
that at such a crisis the Perpetual Curate 
should have fallen between the two stools of 
possible preferment, and should be still obliged 
to content himself with St. Roque’s. It was 
hard for Mr. Wentworth to reconcile himself 
tothe idea that the wife of his favorite son 
should be the sister of —— ; for the squire 
forgot that his own girls were Jack Went- 
worth’s sisters, and as such might be object- 
ed to in their turn by some other father. 
So the two gentlemen went to see Lucy, who 
was then in a very humble frame of mind, 
just recovered from her passion,—one of them 
rather congratulating himself on the obstacles 
which lay before the young couple, the other 
tossing his youthful head a little in the first 
impulses of self-will, feeling the reins lie 
loose upon him, and making up his mind to 
have his own way. 


: CHAPTER XLV. 

Waite Mr. Frank Wentworth’s affairs 
were thus gathering to a crisis, other events 
likely to influence his fate were also taking 
place in Carlingford. Breakfast had been 
served a full half-hour later than usual in the 
Rectory, which had not improved the temper 
of the household. Everything was going on 
with the most wonderful quietness in that 
well-arranged house; but it was a quietness 
which would have made a sensitive visitor 
uncomfortable, and which woke horrible pri- 
vate qualms in the mind of the rector. As 
for Mrs. Morgan, she fulfilled all her duties 
with a precision which was terrible to be- 
hold ; instead of taking part in the conver- 
sation as usual, and having her own opinion, 
she had suddenly become possessed of such 
a spirit of meekness and acquiescence as filled 
her husband with dismay. The rector was 
fond of his wife, and proud of her good 
sense, and ver judgment and powers of con- 
versatiou. If she had been angry and found 





fault with him, he might have understood 
that mode of procedure ; but as she was not 
angry, but only silent, the excellent man was 
terribly disconcerted, and could not tell what 
todo. He had done all he could to be con- 
ciliatory, and had already entered upon a 
great many explanations, which had come to 
nothing for want of any response ; and now 
she sat at the head of the table making tea 
with an imperturbable countenance, some- 
times making little observations about the 
news, perfectly calm and dignified, but taking 
no part in anything more interesting, and 
turning off any reference that was made to 
her in the most skilful manner. ‘* Mr. Mor- 
gan knows I never take any part in the gos- 
sip of Carlingford,’’ she said to Mr. Proctor, 
without any intention of wounding that good 
man ; and he who had been in the midst of 
something about Mr. Wentworth came to an 
abrupt stop with a sense of having shown 
himself a gossip, which was very injurious 
to his dignity. 

The late rector, indeed, occupied a very 
uncomfortable position between the married 
people thus engaged in the absorbing excite- 
ment of their first quarrel. The quiet little 
arrows, which Mrs. Morgan intended only 
for her husband, grazed and stung him as 
they passed, without missing at the same 
time their intended aim; and he was the au- 
ditor, besides, of a great deal of information 
intended by the rector for his wife’s benefit, 
to which Mrs. Morgan paid no manner of 
attention. Mr. Proctor was not a man of 
very lively observation, but he could not 
quite shut his eyes to the position of affairs ; 
and the natural effect upon his mind, in the 
circumstances, was to turn his thoughts tow- 
ard his mild Mary, whom he did not quite 
recognize as yet under her Christian name. 
He called her Miss Wodehouse in his heart 
even while in the act of making comparisons 
very unfavorable to the rector’s wife, and 
then he introduced benevolently the subject 
of his new rectory, which surely must be 
safe ground. 

‘It isa pretty little place,’’ Mr. Proctor 
said, with satisfaction : ‘‘ of course it is but 
a small living compared to Carlingford. I 
hope you will come and see me, after—it is 
furnished,’’ said the bashful bridegroom : 
‘¢it. isa nuisance to have all that to look 
after for one’s self ’’— 

‘‘T hope you will have somebody to help 
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you,” said Mrs. Morgan, with a little earnest- 
ness; ‘* gentlemen don’t understand about 
such things. When you have one piece of 
furniture in bad taste, it spoils a whole room 
—carpets, for instance ’’—said the rector’s 
wife. She looked at Mr. Proctor so severely 
that the good man faltered, though he was 
not aware of the full extent of his guilti- 
ness. 

‘¢] am sure I don’t know,” he said: ‘I 
told the man here to provide everything as 
it ought to be; and I think we were very 
successful,’’ continued Mr. Proctor, with a 
little complacency : to be sure, they were in 
the dining-room at the moment, being still 
at the breakfast-table. ‘* Buller knows a 
great deal about that sort of thing, but then 
he is too ecclesiological for my taste. I like 
things to look cheerful,’’ said the unsuspi- 
cious man. ‘ Buller is the only man that 
could be reckoned on if any living were to 
fall vacant. It is very odd nowadays how 
indifferent men are about the church. I 
don’t say that it is not very pleasant at All- 
Souls ; but a house of one’s own, you know ”’ 
—said Mr. Proctor, looking with a little 
awkward enthusiasm at his recently married 
brother, ‘* of course I mean a sphere—a ca- 
reer *’— 

“Oh, ah, yes,’’ said Mr. Morgan, with 
momentary gruffness ; “‘ but everything has 
its drawbacks. I don’t think Buller would 
take a living. He knows too well what's 
comfortable,” said the suffering man. ‘ The 
next living that falls will have to go to some 
one out of the college,”’ said Mr. Morgan. 
He spoke with a tone of importance and 
significance which moved Mr. Proctor, though 
he was not very rapid in his perceptions, to 
look across at him for further information. 

‘* Most people have some crotchet or oth- 
er,’’ said the rector. ‘* When a man’s views 
are clear about subscription, and that sort of 
thing, he generally goes as far wrong the 
other way. Buller might go out to Central 
Africa, perhaps, if there was a bishopric of 
Wahuma—or what is the name, my dear, in 
that Nile book?” 

‘‘ T have not read it,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, 
and she made no further remark. 

Thus discouraged in his little attempt at 
amity, the rector resumed after a moment, 
‘* Wentworth’s brother has sent in his resig- 
nation to his bishop. There is no doubt 
about it any longer. I thought that delusion 





had been over, at all events; and I suppose 
now Wentworth will be provided for,”’ said 
Mr. Morgan, not without a little anxiety. 
‘‘No; they are all equally crotchety, | 
think,’ said Mr. Proctor. ‘* I know about 
them, through my—my connection with the 
Wodehouses, you know. I should not wonder, 
for my own part, if he went after his brother, 
who is a very intelligent man, though mis- 
taken,’’ the late rector added, with respect. 
*¢ As for Frank Wentworth, he is a little hot- 
headed. I had a long conversation the other 
night with the elder brother. I tried to draw 
him out about Burgon’s book, but he declined 
to enter into the question. Frank has made 
up his mind to stay in Carlingford. I un- 
derstand he thinks it right on account of his 
character being called in question here ; 
though, of course, no one in his senses could 
have had any doubt how ¢hat would turn 
out,”’ said Mr. Proctor, forgetting that he 
himself had been very doubtful about the cu- 
rate. ** From what I hear, they are all very 
crotchety,’’ he continued, and finished his 
breakfast calmly, as if that settled the ques- 
tion. As for Mrs. Morgan, even this inter- 
esting statement had no effect upon her. She 
looked up suddenly at one moment, as if in- 
tending to dart a reproachful glance at her 
husband, but bethought herself in time, and 
remained passive as before; not the less, 
however, was she moved by what she had 
just heard. It was not Mr. Wentworth she 
was thinking of, except in a very secondary 
degree. What occupied her, and made her 
reflections bitter, was the thought that her 
husband—the man to whom she had _ been 
faithful for ten weary years—had taken him- 
self down off the pedestal on which she had 
placed him. ‘To make idols, and to find 
them clay,” she said plaintively in her own 
mind. Women were all fools to spend their 
time and strength in constructing such pe- 
destals, Mrs. Morgan thought to herself with 
bitterness ; and as to the men who were so 
perpetually dethroning themselves, how were 
they to be designated? To think of her 
William, of whom she had once made a hero, 
ruining thus, for a little petty malice and 
rivalry, the prospects of another man! While 
these painful reflections were going through 
her mind, she was putting away her tea- 
caddy, and preparing to leave the gentlemen 
to their own affairs. ‘* We shall see you at 
dinner at six,” she said, with a constrained 
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little smile, to Mr. Proctor, and went up- 
stairs with her key-basket in her hand with- 


out taking any special notice of the rector. | 


Mr. Leeson was to come to dinner that day 
legitimately by invitation, and Mrs. Morgan, 
who felt it would be a little consolation to 
disappoint the hungry curate for once, was 
making up her mind, as she went up-stairs, 
not to have the All-Souls pudding, of which 
he showed so high an appreciation. It al- 
most seemed to her as if this spark of ill- 
nature was receiving a summary chastise- 
ment, when she heard steps ascending behind 
her. Mrs. Morgan objected to have men 
lounging about her drawing-room in the 
morning. She thought Mr. Proctor was com- 
ing to bestow a little more of his confidence 
upon her, and perhaps to consult her about 
hisfurnishing ; and being occupied by her own 
troubles, she had no patience for a tiresome, 
middle-aged lover, who no doubt was going 
to disappoint and disenchant another woman. 
She sat down, accordingly, with a sigh of 
impatience at her work-table, turning her 
back to the door. Perhaps, when he saw 
her inhospitable attitude, he might go away 
and not bother her. And Mrs. Morgan took 
out some stockings to darn, as being a dis- 
contented occupation, and was considering 
within herself what simple preparation she 
could have instead of the All-Souls pudding, 
when, looking up suddenly, she saw, not Mr. 
Proctor, but the rector, standing looking 
down upon her within a few steps of her 
chair. When she perceived him, it was not 
in nature to refrain from certain symptoms 
of agitation. The thoughts she had been in- 
dulging in brought suddenly arush of guilty 
color to her face ; but she commanded her- 
self as well as she could, and went on darn- 
ing her stockings, with her heart beating 
very loud in her breast. 

‘ My dear,”’ said the rector, taking a seat 
near her, ** I don’t know what it is that has 
risen up between us. We look as if we had 
quarrelled ; and I thought we had made up 
our minds never to quarrel.”? The words 
were rather soft in their signification, but 
Mr. Morgan could not help speaking severely, 
a8 was natural to his voice ; which was, per- 
haps, in the present case, all the better for 
his wife. 

‘I don’t know what you may consider 
quarrelling, William,’ said Mrs. Morgan ; 








** but I am sure I have never made any com- 
plaint.”’ 

‘¢ No,’’ said the rector, ‘* I have seen women 
do that before. You don’t make any com- 
plaint, but you look as if you disapproved 
of everything. I feel itall the more just now 
because I want to consult you ; and after all, 
the occasion was no such ’*— 

‘*T never said there was any occasion. I 
am sure I never made any complaint. You 
said you wanted to consult me, William?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Morgan went on darning her stock- 
ings while she was speaking, and the rector, 
like most other men, objected to be spoken 
to by the lips only. He would have liked to 
toss the stocking out of the window, though 
it was his own, and the task of repairing it 
was one of a devoted wife’s first duties, ac- 
cording to the code of female proprieties in 
which both the husband and wife had been 
brought up. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the rector, with asigh. ‘‘ The 
truth is, I have just got a letter from Harry 
Scarsfield, who was my pet pupil long ago. 
He tells me my father’s old rectory is vacant, 
where we were all brought up. There used 
to be constant intercourse between the Hall 
and the Rectory when I wasa lad. They are 
very nice people the Scarsfields,—at least they 
used to be very nice people; and Harry has 
his mother living with him, and the family 
has never been, broken up, I believe. We 
used to know everybody about there,”’ said 
Mr. Morgan, abandoning himself to recollec- 
tions in a manner most mysterious to his 
wife. ‘* There is the letter, my dear,” and 
he put it down upon her table, and began to 
play with the reels of cotton in her work-box 
unconsciously, as he had not done for a long 
time ; which, unawares to herself, had a soft- 
ening influence upon Mrs. Morgan’s heart. 

‘* I do not know anything about the Scars- 
fields,’’ she said, without taking up the let- 
ter, ‘‘ and I eannot see what you have to do 
with this. Does he wish you to recommend 
some one ?’’ Mrs. Morgan added, with a mo- 
mentary interest; for she had, of sourse, 
like other people, a relation in a poor living, 
whom it would have been satisfactory to rec- 
ommend. 

‘* He says I may have it if I have a mind,” 
said the rector, curtly, betraying a little ag- 
gravation in his tone. 


‘© You, William?’’ said Mrs. Morgan. 
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She was so much surprised that she laid 
down her stocking and looked him straight 
in the face, which she had not done for many 
days and it was wonderful how hard she 
found it to keep up her reserve, after having 
once looked her husband in the eyes. ‘* But 
it is not much more than six months since 
you were settled in Carlingford,’’ she said, 
still lost in amazement. ‘+ You cannot pos- 
sibly mean to make a change so soon? and 
then the difference of the position,”’ said the 
rector’s wife. As she looked at him, she be- 
came more and more aware of some meaning 
in his face which she did not understand ; 
and more and more, as it became necessary 
to understand him, the reserves and self-de- 
fences of the first quarrel gave way and dis- 
persed. ‘I don’t think I quite know what 
you mean,”’ she said, faltering a little. ‘I 
don’t understand why you should think of a 
change.”’ 

‘* A good country living is a very good po- 
sition,” said the rector; ‘it is not nearly 
80 troublesome as a town like Carlingford. 
There is no Dissent that I know of, and 
no’’—(here Mr. Morgan paused for a mo- 
ment, not knowing what word to use)—*“ no 
disturbing influences ; of course I would not 
take such a step without your concurrence, 
my dear,’’ the rector continued; and then 
there followed a bewildering pause. Mrs. 
Morgan’s first sensation after the astonish- 
ment with which she heard this strange pro- 
posal was mortification,—the vivid shame and 
vexation of a woman when she is obliged to 
own to herself that her husband has been 
worsted, and is retiring from the field. 

“Tf you think it right,—if you think it 
best,—of course I can have nothing to say,” 
said the rector’s wife: and she took up her 
stocking with a stinging sense of discomfiture. 
She had meant that her husband should be 
the first man in Carlingford,—that he should 
gain everybody’s respect and veneration, and 
become the ideal parish-priest of that favored 
and fortunate place. Every-kind of good 
work and benevolent undertaking was to be 
connected with his name, according to the 
visions which Mrs. Morgan had framed when 
she came first to Carlingford, not without 
such a participation on her own part as should 
entitle her to the milder glory appertaining 
to the good rector’s wife. All these hopes 
were now to be blotted out ignominiously. 
Defeat and retreat and failure were to be the 
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conclusion of their first essay at life. ‘* You 
are the best judge of what you ought to do,” 
she said, with as much calmness as she could 
muster, but she could have dropped bitter 
tears upon the stocking she was mending if 
that would have done any good. 

*¢T will do nothing without your consent,” 
said the rector. ‘* Young Wentworth is go- 
ing to stay in Carlingford. You need not 
look up so sharply, as if you were vexed to 
think hat had anything to do with it. If he 
had not behaved like a fool, I never could 
have been led into such a mistake,’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, with indignation, taking a little 
walk to the other end of the room to refresh 
himself. ‘* At the same time,’’ said the rec- 
tor, severely, coming back after a pause, ‘‘ to 
show any ill-feeling world be very unchris- 
tian either on your side or mine. IfI were 
to accept Harry Scarsfield’s offer, Proctor 
and I would do all we could to have young 
Wentworth appointed to Carlingford. There 
is nobody just now at All-Souls to take the liv- 
ing ; and however much you may disapprove 
of him, my dear,”’ said Mr. Morgan, with in- 
creasing severity, ‘‘ there is nothing that I 
know of to be said against him as a clergy- 
man. If you can make up your mind to con- 
sent to it, and can see affairs in the same light 
as they appear to me, that is what I intend 
to do ’’— 

Mrs. Morgan’s stocking had dropped on 
her knees as she listened; then it dropped 
on the floor, and she took no notice of it. 
When the rector had finally delivered him- 
self of his sentiments, which he did in the 
voice of a judge who was condemning some 
unfortunate to the utmost penalties of the 
law, his wife marked the conclusion of the 
sentence by a sob of strange excitement. She 
kept gazing at him for a few moments with- 
out feeling able to speak, and then she put 
down her face into her hands. Words were 


too feeble to give utterance to her feelings at. 


such a supreme moment. ‘Oh, William, I 
wonder if you ever can forgive me,’’ sobbed 
the rector’s wife, with a depth of compunc- 
tion which he, good man, was totally unpre- 
pared to mect, and knew no occasion for. 
He was even at the moment a little puzzled 
to have such a despairing petition addressed 
tohim. ‘I hope so, my dear,’’ he said, very 
sedately, as he came and sat down beside her, 
and could not refrain from uttering a little 
lecture upon temper, which fortunately Mrs. 
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Morgan was too much excited to pay any at- 
tention to. 

‘‘ It would be a great deal better if you did 
not give way to your feelings,” said the 
rector ; ‘¢ but in the mean time, my dear, it 
is your advice I want, for we must not take 
such a step unadvisedly ; ’’ and he lifted up the 
stocking that had fallen, and contemplated, 
not without surprise, the emotion of his wife. 
The excellent man was as entirely unconscious 
that he was being put up again at that mo- 
ment with acclamations upon his pedestal, 
as that he had at a former time been violently 
displaced from it, and thrown into the cate- 
gory of broken idols. All this would have 
heen as Sanscrit to the Rector of Carlingford ; 
and the only resource he had was to make in 
his own mind certain half-pitying, half-affee- 
tionate remarks upon the inexplicable weak- 
ness of women, and to pick up the stocking 
which his wife was darning, and finally to 
stroke her hair, which was still as pretty 
and soft and brown as it had been ten years 
ago. Under such circumstances, a man does 
not ohject to feel himself on a platform of 
moral superiority. He even began to pet 
her a little, with a pleasant sense of forgive- 
ness and forbearance. ‘* You were perhaps 
a little cross, my love, but you don’t think I 
am a man to be hard upon you,” said the 
rector. ‘* Now you must dry your eyes and 
give me your advice; you know how much 
confidence I have always had in your ad- 
vice ’’— 

‘‘ Forgive me, William. I don’t think 
there is any one so good as you are; and as 
long as we are together it does nof matter to 
me where we are,”’ said the repentant wom- 
an. Butasshe lifted up her head, her eye 
fell on the carpet, and a gleam of sudden 
delight passed through Mrs. Morgan’s mind. 
To be delivered from all her suspicions and 
injurious thoughts about her husband would 
have been a deliverance great enough for one 

y cay ; but at the same happy moment to see a 
means of deliverance from the smaller as well 
as the greater cross of her existence seemed 
almost too good to be credible. She bright- 
ened up immediately when that thought 
occurred to her. ‘‘ I think it is the very best 


thing you could do,’ she said. ‘* We are 
both so fond of the country, and it is so much 
nicer to manage a country parish than a town 
one. We might have lived all our lives in 
Carlingford without knowing above half of 
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the poor people,” said Mrs. Morgan, growing 
in warmth as she went on ; ‘‘ it is so different 
in a country parish. I never liked to say 
anything,’’ she continued, with subtle, femi- 
nine policy, ‘‘ but I never—much—cared 
for Carlingford.”? She gave a sigh as she 
spoke, for she thought of the Virginian 
creeper and the five feet of new wall at that 
side of the garden, which had just been com- 
pleted, to shut out the view of the train. 
Life does not contain any perfect pleasure. 
But when Mrs. Morgan stooped to lift up 
some stray reels of cotton which the rector’s 
clumsy male fingers had dropped out of her 
work-box, her eye was again attracted by the 
gigantic roses and tulips on the carpet, and 
content and satisfaction filled her heart. 

‘‘T have felt the same thing, my dear,”’ 
said Mr. Morgan. ‘I don’t say anything 
against Mr. Finial as an architect, but Scott 
himself could make nothing of such a hideous 
church. I don’t suppose Wentworth will 
mind,’’ said the rector, with a curious sense 
of superiority. He felt his own magnanimous 
conduct at the moment almost as much as his 
wife had done, and could not help regarding 
Carlingford Church as the gift-horse which 
was not to be examined too closely in the 
mouth. 

‘** No,” said Mrs. Morgan, not without a 
passing sensation of doubt on this point; 
‘‘ if he had only been frank and explained 
everything, there never could have been any 
mistake ; but I am glad it has all happened,’’ 
said the rector’s wife, witha little enthusiasm. 
‘¢ Oh, William, I have been sucha wretch— 
I have been thinking ; but now you are heap- 
ing coals of fire on his head,”’ she cried, with 
a hysterical sound in her throat. It was no 
matter to her that she herself scarcely knew 
what she meant and that the good rector 
had not the faintest understanding of it. 
She was so glad, that it was almost necessary 
to be guilty of some extravagance by way of 
relieving her mind. ‘* Afterall Mr. Proctor’s 
care in fitting the furniture, you would not, 
of course, think of removing it,’’ said Mrs. 
Morgan ; ‘* Mr. Wentworth will take it as we 
did ; and as for Mrs. Scarsfield, if you like 
her, William, you may be sure I shall,’’ the 
penitent wife said softly in the flutter and 
tremor of her agitation ; as he saw himself 
reflected in her eyes, the rector could not but 
feel himself a superior person, elevated over 





other men’s shoulders. Sucha sense of good- 
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ness promotes the amiability from which it 
springs. The rector kissed his wife as he got 
up from his seat beside her, and once more 
smoothed down, with a touch which made 
her feel like a girl again, her pretty brown 
hair. 

‘¢That is all settled satisfactorily,’’ said 
Mr. Morgan, ‘‘and nowI must go to my 
work again. I thought, if you approved of 
it, I would write at once to Scarsfield, and 
also to Buller of All-Souls, 

‘‘Do,”’ said the rector’s wife; and she 
too bestowed, in her middle-aged way, a little 
caress, Which was far from being unpleasant 
to the sober-minded man. He went down- 
stairs in a more agreeable frame of mind than 
he had known fora long time back. Not that 
he understood why she had cried about it 
when he laid his intentions before her. Had 
Mr. Morgan been a Frenchman, he probably 
would have imagined his wife’s heart to be 
touched by the graces of the Perpetual Cu- 
rate ; but being an Englishman, and rather 
more certain, on the whole, of her than of 
himself, it did not occur to him to speculate 
on the subject. He was quite able to content 
himself with the thought that women were 
incomprehensible, as he went back to his 
study. To be sure, it was best to understand 
them, if you could; but if not, it did not so 
very much matter, Mr. Morgan thought ; 
and in this pleasant condition of mind he 
went down-stairs and wrote a little sermon, 
which ever after was a great favorite, preached 
upon all special occasions, and always lis- 
tened to with satisfaction, especially by the 
rector’s wife. 

When Mrs. Morgan was left alone, she sat 
doing nothing for an entire half-hour, think- 
ing of the strange and unhoped-for change 
that in a moment had occurred to her. 
Though she was not young, she had that 
sense of the grievousness, the unbearableness 
of trouble, which belongs to youth ; for, after 
all, whatever female moralists may say on the 
subject, the patience of an unmarried woman 
wearing out her youth in the harassments of 
a long engagement is something very dif- 
ferent from the hard and many-sided experi- 
ence of actual life. She had been accustomed 
for years to think that her troubles would be 
over when the long-expected event arrived ; 
and when new and more vexatious troubles 
still sprang up after that event, the woman 
of one idea was not much better fitted to meet 
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them than if she had been a girl. Now that 
the momentary cloud had been driven off, 
Mrs. Morgan’s heart rose more warmly than 
ever. She changed her mind in a moment 
about the All-Souls pudding, and even added, 
in her imagination, another dish to the din- 
ner, without pausing to think that that also 
was much approved by Mr. Leeson ; and then 
her thoughts took another turn, and such a 
vision of a perfect carpet for a drawing-room 
—something softer and more exquisite than 
ever came out of mortal loom ; full of repose 
and tranquillity, yet not without seducing 
beauties of design; a carpet which would 
never obtrude itself, but yet would catch the 
eye by dreamy moments in the summer twi- 
light or over the winter fire—flashed upon 
the imagination of the rector’s wife. It 
would be sweet to have a house of one’s own 
arranging, where everything would be in 
harmony; and though this sweetness was 
very secondary to the other satisfaction of 
having a husband who was not a clay idol, 
but really deserved his pedestal, it yet sup- 
plemented the larger delight, and rounded 
off all the corners of Mrs. Morgan’s present 
desires. She wished everybody as happy 
as herself, in the effusion of the moment, 
and thought of Lucy Wodehouse, with a 
little glow of friendliness in which there 
was still a tincture of admiring envy. All 
this that happy girl would have without the 
necessity of waiting for it; but then was it 
not the rector, the reliabilitated husband, who 
would be the means of producing so much 
happiness? Mrs. Morgan rose up as lightly 
as a girl, when she had reached this stage, 
and opened her writing-desk, which was one 
of her wedding-presents, and too fine to be 
used on common occasions. She took out 
her prettiest paper with her monogram in 
violet, which was her favorite color. One 
of those kind impulses which are born of | 
happiness moved her relieved spirit. To 
give to another the consolation of a brighter 
hope seemed at the moment the most natural 
way of expressing her own thankful feelings. 
Instead of going down-stairs immediately to 
order dinner, she sat down at the table, and 
wrote the following note :— 


‘My Dear Mr. Wentwortn,—I don’t 
know whether you will think me a fair- 
weather friend seeking you only when every- 
body else is seeking you, and when you are 
no longer in want of support and sympathy. 
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Perhaps you will exculpate me when you 
remember the last conversation we had; but 
what I write for at present is to ask if you 
would waive ceremony, and come to dinner 
with us to-night. I am aware that your 
family are still in Carlingford, and of course 
I don’t know what engagements you may 
have; but if you are at liberty, pray come. 
If Mr. Morgan and you had but known each 
other a little better, things could never have 
happened which have been a great grief and 
vexation to me; and I know the rector wishes 
very much to have a little conversation with 
you, and has something to speak of in which 
you would be interested. Perhaps my hus- 
band might feel a little strange in asking you 
to overstep the barrier which somehow has 
been raised between you two; but I am sure 
if you knew each other better, you would 
understand each other, and this is one of the 
things we women ought to be good for. I 
will take it as a proof that you consider me 
a friend if you accept my invitation. Our 
hour is half-past six.—Believe me, very sin- 
cerely, yours, M. Morgan.” 


When she had written this note, Mrs. Mor- 
gan went down-stairs, stopping at the library- 
door in passing. ‘I thought I might as well 
ask Mr. Wentworth to come to us to-night, 
as we are to have some people to dinner,”’ 
she said, lookinginatthedoor. ‘I thought 
you might like to talk to him, William ; and 
if people are going away to-day, I dare say 
he will feel rather lonely to-night.”’ Such 
was the Jesuitical aspect in which she repre- 
sented the flag of truce she was sending. 
Mr. Morgan was a little startled by action so 

rompt. 

‘*T should like to hear from Buller first,’’ 
said the rector; ‘‘ he might like to come to 
Carlingford himself, for anything I can tell ; 
but, to be sure, it can do no harm to have 
Wentworth to dinner,’’ said Mr. Morgan, 
doubtfully ; ** only Buller, you know, might 
wish,—and in that case it might not be worth 

. our trouble to make any change.”’ 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Morgan’s counte- 
nance fell ; her pretty scheme of poetic jus- 
tice, her vision of tasteful and appropriate 
furniture, became obscured by a momentary 
mist. ‘* At least it is only right to ask him 
to dinner,’’ she said, in subdued tones, and 
went to speak to the cook in a frame of mind 
more like the common level of human satis- 

faction than that exultant and exalted strain 
to which she had risen at the first moment. 
Then she put on a black dress, and went to 
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call on the Miss Wodehouses, who natur- 
ally came into her mind when she thought of 
the Perpetual Curate. As she went along 
Grange Lane, she could not but observe a 
hackney cab, one of those which belonged to 
the railway station, lounging—if a cab could 
ever be said to lounge—in the direction of 
Whartside. Its appearance specially attract- 
ed Mrs. Morgan’s attention in consequence 
of the apparition of Elsworthy’s favorite er- 
rand-boy, who now and then ‘poked his head 
furtively through the window, and seemed 
to be sitting in state inside. When she 
had gone a little farther, she encountered 
Wodehouse and Jack Wentworth, who had 
just come from paying their visit to the sis- 
ters. The sight of these two revived her 
sympathies for the lonely woman who had 
fallen so unexpectedly out of wealth into 
poverty ; but yet she felt a little difficulty in 
framing her countenance to be partly sorrow- 
ful and partly congratulatory, as was neces- 
sary under these circumstances ; for though 
she knew nothing of the accident which had 
happened that morning, when Lucy and the 
Perpetual Curate saw each other alone, she 
was aware of Miss Wodehouse’s special 
position, and was sympathetic as became a 
woman who had ‘ gone through ’’ similar 
experiences. When she had got through her 
visit and was going home, it struck her with 
considerable surprise to see the cab still lin- 
gering about the corner of Prickett’s Lane. 
Was Elsworthy’s pet boy delivering his 
newspapers from that dignified elevation? or 
were they seizing the opportunity of con- 
veying away the unfortunate little girl who 
had caused so much annoyance to everybody ? 
When she went closer, with a little natural 
curiosity to see what else might be inside 
besides the furtive errand-boy, the cab made 
a little rush away from her, and the blinds 
were drawn down. Mrs. Morgan smiled a 
little to herself with dignified calm. ‘ As 
if it were anything to me!”’’ she said to 
herself ; and so went home to put out the 
dessert with her own hands. She even cut 
a few fronds of her favorite maiden-hair to 
decorate the peaches, of which she could not 
help being a little proud. ‘*I must speak 
to Mr. Wentworth, if he comes, to keep on 
Thompson,’’ she said to herself, and then 
gave a momentary sigh at thought of the 
new flue, which was as good as her own in- 





vention, and which it had cost her both time 
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and money to arrange to her satisfaction. 
The peaches were lovely, but who could tell 
what they might be next year if a new rector 
came who took no interest in the garden ?— 
for Thompson, though he was a very good 
servant, required to be looked after, as in- 
deed most good servants do. Mrs. Morgan 
sighed a little when she thought of all her 
past exertions and the pains, of which she 
was scarcely yet beginning to reap the fruit. 
One man labors, and another enters into his 
labors. One thing, however, was a little 
, consolatory, that she could take her ferns 
with her. But on the whole, after the 
_ ffirst outburst of feeling, the idea of change, 
notwithstanding all its advantages, was in 
itself, like most human things, a doubtful 
pleasure. To be sure, it was only through 
its products that her feelings were interested 
about the new flue, whereas the drawing- 
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room carpet was a standing grievance. When 
it was time to dress for dinner, the rector’s 
wife was not nearly so sure as before that she 
had never liked Carlingford. She began to 
forget the thoughts she had entertained about 
broken idols, and to remember a number of 
inconveniences attending a removal. Who 
would guarantee the safe transit of the 
china, not to speak of the o/d china, which 
was one of the most valuable decorations of , 
the Rectory? ‘This kind of breakage, if not 
more real, was at least likely to force itself: 
more upon the senses than the other kind of 
fracture which this morning’s explanation 
had happily averted ; and altogether it was 
with mingled feeling that Mrs. Morgan en- 
tered the drawing-room, and found it occu- 
pied by Mr. Leeson, who always came too 
early, and who, on the present occasion, had 
some sufficiently strange news to tell. 





Cueap TRAVELLING IN SwitzeRLAnD. — In 
Switzerland the whole art of cheap travelling con- 
sists in settling the prices beforehand. Have no 
shame or hesitation in doing it; the innkeeper 
would think you a foolifyou had. Ido not claim 
the merit of the discovery. M. Desbarolles, a 
French artist, has published ** A Journey in Swit- 
zerland at three and a halffrancs per day.’ The 
author practises painting and palmistry, making, 
possibly more by the latter than the former. His 
book is amusing from its intense Anglophobia, 
for which we may pardon him, considering that 
it (the book) has done great good. For instance, 
the charge for ‘‘ bougie ’’ has already disappeared 
from several moderate-priced inns, being incor- 
porated with the more general and less objection- 
able item of * service.’’ Of course, he is no favo- 
rite with numerous inn-keepers ; nevertheless, he 
has directed considerable custom to those who are 
willing to meet the demand for fair accommodation 
at moderate charges. He boldly carried out the 

? ideas which were long ago suggested by Topffer’s 
charming ‘‘ Voyages en Zigzag.’? His grand 
arcanum for the economical traveller is to fix 
his prices beforehand. His tariff is dinner in- 
cluding such an allowance of wine as‘he can get 
for his money, a france and a half; bed, one 
franc; breakfast of coffee, milk, bread, butter 
and honey, another franc ; service and bougie, 
nothing. Total three francs anda half. This 
figure is low. I get my bed for a franc, but pay 
more for other things, and do not refuse a trifle 
for service. I get a good dinner, without beer 


or wine, for a franc and a half, especially if 





I do not dine alone. A more substantial break- 
fast than that allowed by M. Desbarolles is re- 
quired by most constitutions while making a 
pedestrian tour with only two mealsa day. In 
truth, it is difficult beforehand to set precise lim- 
its to your total expenditure. Extra fatigue re- 
quires extra restoratives ; and a man’s appetite 
for meat and drink is very different amongst the 
Alps to what it is in a city counting-house. The 
above prices only apply to towns and lowlands. 
Up in the hills where provisions have to be 
fetched by horses or men, prices are necessarily 
higher, but not more so than might be reasonably 
expected. On the top of the Niesen (a most de- 
lectable climb), reached only by a bridle path 
which mounts steeply and continuously for ten 
long miles, I had a good and wholesome dinner 
for two francs. Fair ordinary white wine was a 
franc and a half the botile, Yvorne two francs, and 
Nuits (Burgundy) three franes only. All this 
wine is carried up on horses’ backs. If a wine- 
carrier were to fall, what a smash and a spill !— 
London Society. 





Tue Gentleman's Magazine gives an account 
of a lecture recently delivered in England, to a 
numerous and attentive audience composed of 
clergy and gentry, on Campanology, or the sci- 
ence of bell-ringing, deploring the utter want of 
knowledge and skill with which church-bells are 
rung, and demonstrating that ‘‘a great field of 
science and amusement has here been unex- 
plored.’? 














THE CRUISE OF THE ALA 
From The Atheneum. 
The Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumter. 

From the Private Journals and other Pa- 

pers of Commander R. Semmes, C. 8. N., 

and other Officers. 2vols. Saunders, Ot- 

ley, & Co. 

Tur story of the Sumter and Alabama, like 
the kindred record of the Maryland spy, is a 
contribution toward a true history of the 
American war. Society had been so much 
dazzled by the genius of Robert Lee, the vir- 
tue of Stonewall Jackson, the sagacity of Jef- 
ferson Davis, as to have become at one time 
somewhat blind to the actual merits of the 
cause in which they fought. It is a whole- 
some physic to false enthusiasm that we should 
now and then see the lesser heroes of a great 
struggle. A wise man does not measure a 
nation,—a system,—by its exceptional men. 
He takes the world in gross. Thebes cannot 
be judged by Epaminondas, Paganism by Jul- 
ian, the Southern Confederacy by Jackson. 
A prominent figure is not always a type. It 
is useful to learn what kind of men are the 
minor personages of a great cause ; and we 
cannot imagine an easier exercise for a student 
of politics than to read the mystery of a na- 
tion which makes a heroine of Mrs. Green- 
how and a hero of Capt. Semmes. 

Every one who takes up this ‘‘ Cruise of 
the Alabama ’’ will be struck with its unpro- 
fessional air of precipitancy. Capt. Semmes 
would seem to be quite as ready to make 
a book as to burn a bark. Three or four 
days after he lost the Alabama, he advertised 
a history of her heroic deeds ; three or four 
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venture and to encounter risk,—a sentiment 
of pride before the strong, a feeling of com- 
passion before the weak. In the seamen of 
an old type, in the buccaneer of history, in 
the corsair of romance, you often find a bold 
fellow doing evil deeds, yet doing them ina 
spirit which is not without touches of redeem- 
ing nobleness. The heroes of the Spanish 
Main set their lives on the hazard. The Eng- 
lish rovers of the Straits played a bad game ; 
but they took without whining and repining 
the perils of their dreadful trade. Nearly 
every boat they met was armed. If Ward 
was ready to snap up carrack and caravel, he 
was equally ready to encounter the armed 
corvette. Paul Jones was not a man to both- 
er consuls and editors with complaints. But 
in the commander of the Sumter and the Ala- 
bama, a person whom some of us have been 
trying to convert into a miniature Cochrane, 
we find no trace of either heroic thought or 
heroic deed. Put his case into any words 
you like, it is impossible to make a creditable 
story of his career. 

Capt. Semmes has commanded two swift and 
well-armed ships, the Sumter and the Alabama; 
in the first of these vessels he sailed under 
false colors about the ocean, plundered and 
burned about a score of unarmed, unresist- 
ing barks belonging to American owners ; 
sought refuge from his equals and enemies in 
neutral ports ; and when he could no longer 
hope to escape a fight, he sold and abandoned 
her in an English port. In the second vessel 
of his command, the Alabama, he also prowled 
about the seas, burning and plundering un- 





weeks after that event in his career, two stout 
volumes of details, illustrated with villanous 
portraits, appear in print. To make up his 
weight of paper, he has thrown in the tale of 
his previous command, the Suméter—a ship 
of war which never fired a gun in anger. 
Of the value of this record, the reader will 


judge for himself in good time ; but even at} 


the outset he will notice the fact of Capt. 
Semmes being ready with his pen. We doubt 
whether any countryman of Blake, Nelson, 
and Dundonald would have been thus prompt 
to offer seaside idlers a copious history of the 
ship which he had just lost within hearing of 
their shores. 

And what a miserable story it is to tell! 
In the exploits of a corsair we expect to find 
some of the semi-heroic qualities, — dash, 
hardihood, audacity,—a readiness to seek ad- 


armed boats ; and with the single exception 
‘of a brush with the Hatteras, a ship inferior 
'to his own in guns, in men, and in speed, 
never fired a shot until he closed with the 
| Kearsarge, when his ship went to the bottom 
in halfan hour. Fenimore Cooper could not 
tell this story so as to make it a romance. 

In the personal part of this matter we take 
ino side. We differ from those who denounce 
Capt. Semmes as a pirate and proclaim him 
a common enemy of mankind. He was cer- 
| tainly not a pirate. He bore a commission 
‘from his government. His ship was a ship 
of war. He used false colors and told endless 

lies, it is true; but then these devices and 
‘deceits are parts of that old devilry of war, 
| which unhappily, while war is raging, super- 
sedes all human rights and abrogates all the 
divine laws. We may not blame him, per- 
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haps, for such foul play as boarding his en- 
emy under English colors; though we could 
heartily approve of such a change in the mar- 
itime rule in this respect as would prevent 
this shameful use of a neutral flag. But al- 
lowing Capt. Semmes to have been a regular 
commander, and his vessel a ship of war, sail- 
ing under a recognized order, we have then 
the right of asking from him the conduct of 
an officer if not that of a hero. And herein 
we think he signally fails ; fails of the mod- 
esty, honesty, and frankness which distinguish 


‘men who follow the great profession of the 


Bea. 

Great men, it is often said, are dumb as to 
their own merits. Capt. Semmes either talks 
or allows his unknown friend to talk, in a 
hundred places about his own “ indomitable 
genius,’’ his own ‘‘ wonderful eloquence,”’ 
his own “ sound, practical views,’’ his own 
‘unrivalled audacity,’’ his own ‘‘ clever de- 
spatches,’’ and the like. These fine qualities 
had probably been made known by Capt. 
Semmes, in the early stage of the Civil War, 
to the Confederate authorities; along with 
an assurance that he was willing to fight for 
the South, so soon as his own State—Mary- 
land—should have joined the seceders ; for the 
first official paper printed in Capt. Semmes’s 
book is an order from Mr. C. M. Conrad, 
chairman of the Committee for Naval Affairs, 
to repair forthwith to Montgomery. Mr. 
Semmes obeyed this summons; although 
Maryland had not yet joined the South. 
And hereupon would have arisen a question, 
had the English yacht, the Deerhound, not 
been present the other day off Cherbourg. 
Maryland remains with the North, a lawful 
member of the Union; so that Mr. Semmes 
is actually in arms against the land of his 
own birth. Of course, Capt. Semmes would 
be glad to see Maryland go into rebellion ; 
but she has not done so; and the hard fact 
remains that he is in opposition to the actual 
rulers of his country, and stands condemned 
by the existing laws of his State. The case 
is quite different with the renowned leaders 
of the South. General Lee and President 
Davis are sometimes called rebels by the 
American press,—a blunder, of course ; for 
a true belligerent cannot be a rebel, and the 
Washington Cabinet has admitted the bellig- 
erent rights of the South by exchange of pris- 
oners, by innumerable cartels, and by other 
acts; but Mr. Semmes’s case is wholly unlike 





that of General Lee. Lee is a Virginian by 
birth. His State is in the Confederacy ; and 
the State laws acquit and applaud him for 
his conduct in the war. Mr. Semmes is a 
rebel in his own city,—a deserter from the 
service,—a traitor to his country. If he 
should be taken captive in this war, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that a Maryland 
judge and jury will condemn him to a trai- 
tor’s death. 

Captain Semmes is apparently a Roman 
Catholic,—one who affects a certain pictur- 
esque piety, tempered by oaths and other 
idioms which sailors use. When he goes on 
shore, he likes to be seen at mass, and to be 
thought a judge of the censers, the intona- 
tion, and the preaching. A man of eloquent 
words himeelf (as he tells us in this book), 
he likes to hear.a good sermon; and in the 
Spanish and French ports, he more than once 
graciously commends the priestly discourse, 
permitting us to infer that he understands 
the language in which itis pronounced. Per- 
haps it is a consequence of such tastes that 
Captain Semmes has adopted Sunday for his 
chief day of depredation. Sunday, he says, 
is his ‘lucky day,” for on that holy day he 
slipped from his pursuers; on that holy day 
he caught the Ariel steamship ; on that holy 
day he has burnt and plundered more ships 
than un any other of the week. Perhaps, 
lixe Mr. John Sheppard, who found it easier 
to rob houses when the people were at church, 
Captain Semmes has been favored in these 
exploits by the fact that on Sundays the Yan- 
kee is at prayers. Anyhow, the New Yorker 
seems to be less suspicious and alert on that 
sacred day than usual ; more easily betrayed 
into danger by the flaunting of a friendly 
English flag. Once, by way of variety in 
the log, we have the peaceful entry: ‘A 
quiet Sabbath-day, ¢here being nothing in 
sight.” Jonathan Wild has nothing finer 
than this bit of unconscious humor. Poor 
Alabama! We can guess at the depths of 
misery to whicha guy cavalier vessel must 
be reduced, which, for lack of opportunity 
to rob and burn her neighbors’ property, is 
obliged to pass a dull Sunday at sea. Cap- 
tain Semmes chronicles the fact much as Don 
Juan would have recorded his weariness with 
a Sunday passed in a Scottish town. 

It is only too well remembered that, when 
Captain Semmes lay in Cherbourg Harbor, he 
had a free command of the time for fighting. 
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He chose his “lucky day”’ for the battle; tory over a more rapid and reckless waste of 
and steamed out of the neutral port, when shot and shell. Had the Alabama been car- 
the Saxon and the Gaul, between whose’ ried by boarding, the excuse of inferior num- 
shores he was going to his evil business, were bers would have been valid. ‘There is a fre- 





at church, 

Of course there is an ample account of 
this duel between the Kearsarge and the Ala- 
bama. ‘The narrative is confused, and we are 
left in the dark as to who describes the scene 
for us. On one point of interest Captain 
Semmes’s opinion is stated,—that of the pre- 
tended armor of his antagonist. We hap- 
pen to have seen the Kearsarge since the 
duel, and we can distinctly say that there is 
no armor. Over part of her side hang a few 
common chain cables, affording her engines 
a slight protection ; not much more than a 
man would find in action from having hung 
a dozen watch-chains round his neck. Only 


one shot struck this covered side, and that’ 


glanced off at a broad angle. Any well- 
aimed thirty-two pounder must have gone 
through this frail defence ; but the chains 
were not hit; and for any influence which 
they had upon the action, they might have 
been lying in the ship’s hold. This is what 
is said on behalf of Captain Semmes: ‘‘ There 
were many reports abroad that she was pro- 
tected on her sides in some peculiar way ; 
but all were various and indistinct, and to a 
practical judgment untrustworthy. More- 
over, & year previous to this meeting, the 


| quent repetition in this stury of an assertion 
jmade the day after the fight, that Captain 
Semmes had laid his plans for boarding and 
trying a man-to-man fight. It is here alleged 
: that ~ 
‘*The Alabama entered the lists when she 
| Should have been lying in dock. She fought 
with an exhausted frame. She had the hero- 
ism to decide upon the conflict, without the 
strength to choose the form of it. After some 
little manceuvring, this became painfully evi- 
dent to Captain Semmes. The Kearsarge 
selected her distance at a range of five hun- 
dred yards ; and being well protected, she de- 
liberately took time and fired with sure effect. 
Captain Semmes had great confidence in the 
power of his Blakeley rifled gun, and we be- 
lieve it is a confidence not shaken by its fail- 
‘ure to win the day for him. Ie wished to 
get within easy range of his enemy, that he 
might try this weapon effectively ; but any 
attempt on his part to come to closer quar- 
| ters was construed by the Kearsarge as a de- 
sign to bring the engagement between the 
Ships to a hand-to-hand conflict between the 
,men. Having the speed, she chose her dis- 
tance, and made all thought of boarding 
hopeless. It was part of the plan of Captain 
Semmes to board, if possible, at some period of 
| the day, supposing that he could not quickly 
decide the battle with artillery. It was evi- 


Kearsarge had lain at anchor close under the | dently Captain Winslow’s determination to 
critical eye of Captain Semmes. He had on ayoid the old-fashioned form cf a naval en- 
that occasion seen that his enemy was not counter, and to fight altogether in the new 











artificially defended. He believes now that 
the reports of her plating and armor were 80 
much harbor gossip.”’ In all other respects 
the two vessels were nearly equals. 

The battery of the Kearsarge consisted of 
seven guns; to wit, two 11-inch Dahlgrens, 
which she carries amidships ; four 32-pound- 
ers, run out at the sides, and one light rifled 

*28-pounder, at the fore. She had a crew of 
162 officers and men. The armament of the 
Alabama consisted of one 7-inch Blakeley 
rifled gun, one 8-inch smooth-bore pivot-gun, 
six 32-pounders, smooth-bore, in broadside. 

The Alabama's crew numbered, according to 

Captain Semmes, 120. Thus, in guns, the 

Alabama was slightly superior to her rival, 

having one gun more in battery. The num- 
bers of the crews have no relation to the 
fight ; which was an artillery duel from first 
to last, in which good firing gained the vic- 





style; his superior steam power gave him 
\the option. When the Alabama took her 
‘death wound, she was helpless. We must 
| interpret the respectful distance maintained 
| by the Kearsarge up to the very last, and the 
| persistent plying of her guns while the side 
of the sinking ship was visible, as a settled 
| resolution on Captain Winslow’s part to trust 
| to guns alone, and throughout, so that a dan- 
jane proximity might be shunned. That 
much homage was paid by him to the hostile 
crew, and that his manoeuvre was creditably 
discreet, few will deny.”’ 


The same story is told on board the Kear- 
sarge. The officers of that vessel declare that 
they meant to board the Alabama, and would 
have done so at any moment, had they been 
able to get alongside of her. It is pretty 
clear, however, that steamers will always 
offer a great obstacle to boarding-parties. 
So long as a steamer keeps the free use of her 
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engines, it will be hard to get alongside of 
her against her wish ; when she has no longer 
the free use of her engines, boarding will 
have become needless, as she must then either 
surrender at once, or go down with every 
soul on board. 

The Kearsarge’s superiority of fire was es- 
tablished in the first five minutes. The Ala- 
bama was pierced through and through ; her 
screw was broken, her decks were covered 
with the dying and the dead. Ina few min- 
utes, the ship was a perfect wreck. On the 
other hand, the Kearsarge was unhurt. Not 
a man had been killed. Oneshot had lodged 
in her rudder-plank. Another had torn a 
hole in the roof of her engine-house. But 
she was in fighting trim, and only warming 
to her work when to her great surprise her 
enemy struck his flag :— 


‘* Many wild stories are being told of some- 
thing like a mutiny of the crew at this dese- 
cration of the Southern banner ; of how they 
implored the captain to spare them the dis- 
grace of it; and of a certain quartermaster 

rawing his cutlass, daring any hand on board 
to haul down the flag, and being dramatically 
threatened with a loaded pigtol by Mr. Kell, 
the first lieutenant, and so brought to his 
senses. ‘The fact is, that the flag came down 
quietly and decorously. All on board per- 
ceived that there was no help for it, and that 
it would be a shocking breach of humanity 
to imperil the lives of the wounded men.” 


After this easy victory, Captain Winslow, 
of the Kearsarge, saved all he could of the 
crew. He gave permission to the owner of 
the Deerhound to pick up the struggling men, 
and in this vessel most of the officers were 
allowed to escape. We say allowed to es- 
cape; for this little yacht could not have 
carried them away by force or speed. Fancy 
any neutral cockboat trying to snatch away 
one,of Nelson’s prisoners! We cannot fancy 
it. 

To say that the Alabama was overmatched 
by the Kearsarge in any way except in skill, 
character, and organization, is mere non- 
sense. She was beaten by better men. Cap- 
tain Winslow is the model of a sailor; very 
quiet, resolute and English-like in bearing. 
He is a thorough seaman, and his crew are 
worthy of their leader ; being chiefly English 
and Americans, with a sprinkling of Italians, 
Danes, and negroes. The Alabama’s crew— 
all of them raked from the streets of Liver- 
pool—are described by Captain Semmes him- 
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self as a lot of ‘incorrigible young rascals,’ 
But the badness of their quality was a con- 
sequence of his position. A man like Cap- 
tain Semmes has no command of the market ; 
he has to take such ‘ rascals ” as he can get. 
they were engaged ona false pretence and 
carried out tosea ona lie. They got drunk, 
they fought, they deserted. At every port 
he lost some of the men whom he had induced 
to go on board his ship. Entries like these 
are common in the Journal: ‘ Whilst ly- 
ing in the dock, a stampede took place 
amongst my crew, nine of them having de- 
serted. . . . Another lad ran away from a 
boat this evening. Have directed no boat 
should leave the ship without an officer, and 
that the officer be armed, and ordered to shoot 
any man who attempts to desert. . . . Five 
men in confinement! The d—— seems to 
have got into my crew.” By means of the 
cat and other persuasives, he got them into 
some kind of order ; but a body of men so 
allured and entrapped into the service of a 
cause of which they knew nothing, and for 
which they cared nothing, was not to be made 
into a first-rate fighting crew. Before going 
into action, at Cherbourg, Captain Semmes 
gave his incorrigible rascals a little ‘ tall 
talk *’ about a ‘‘ grateful country ’’; but he 
does not tell us that a single man in his ship 
had ever been in a Confederate city. There 
may have been one, by accident ; and even 
Captain Semmes thought it might be well to 
add, ‘* Remember that you are in the English 
Channel, the theatre of so much of the naval 
glory of our race.”’ 

Seeing that Captain Semmes is a Mary- 
lander, the reader of this sad book will seek 
to find what reason is alleged for not going 
with his State. He will seek in vain. The 
motive cannot be patriotism; for his own 
State goes with the North, and that of her 
own will, as it would now appear, since two 
invasions of Confederate armies have failed 
to rouse her into resistance. What is it 
then! Can it be an insane hatred of the ne- 
gro race, as such, and a monstrous desire to 
found a new Slave Empire ? 

In the absence of distinct and direct evi- 
dence of so black a design, we should hesitate 
to affix it, even as a supposition, against any 
public man. Such a scheme would be crim- 
inal in the last degree, and put the men who 
entertained it beyond the pale of social laws. 
But in Capt. Semmes’s journals and lettere 
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there are so many offensive references to the 
negro, so many insinuations of a community 
of interest between slave-dealers and the 
South, that the horrible idea will come into 
our minds. With him, the negro is always 
a dirty, lazy, intolerable beast. Every slave- 
holder seems to be at once his friend. Thus, 
he claimed community of interest in the war 
with slave-dealing Cubans. Writing to the 
Governor of Cienfuegos, he says, ‘‘ I confi- 
dently rely upon the friendly disposition of 
Spain, who is our near neighbor in the most 
important of her colonial possessions, to re- 
ceive us with equal and even-handed justice, 
if not with the sympathy which our unity of 
interest and policy, with regard to an im- 
portant social and industrial institution, are 
so well calculated to inspire.” 

But he is willing to find friends in anybody 
who owns negroes ; even negroes themselves. 
This instructive scene occurs on the African 
coast :— 


“ One of his companions asked me which 
of the belligerent parties I belonged to, the 
North or the South. I replied to the South. 
‘Then,’ said he,‘ you belong to the side 
which upholds slavery.’—*‘ Yes,’ said I, * we 
belong to the country where the black man 
is better taken care of than in any other part 
of the world.’ The churchman seeing me 
put on the defensive, as it were, came to my 
aid, and said: ‘Oh, we are  slaveholders 
here ; being Mohammedans, we have no prej- 


udices that way; our only trouble is, we 
cannot get slaves enough. ‘The English, who 
have no control over us, we being an indepen- 
dent government, are strong enough to inter- 
fere in everybody’s business, and, to say to us, 
that we bring over from the main no more 
slaves.” 

The man who said this ‘* was a full-blooded 
African negro, as black as the ace of spades.”’ 
And this man, we venture to think, has a 
truer insight into the relations of this ques- 
tion than the Maryland rover. He sces that 
all over the world England is at the front of 
that great crusade against slavery which they 
deplore. We have taken up that cause, and — 
we are not likely to lay it aside. We can 
have no toleration of slavery, in any shape, 
under any excuse. We can have no friend- 
ship with slave-holders. We can have no 
peace with a slave empire. 

It is well for all sides that there should be 





no illusions on this point. If a slave-empire 
‘should be founded in America by force of 
' arms, we can have no relations of amity with 
such a State ; and should that empire try to 
| revive the trade in human beings, it will be 
our duty and our right to resist it with all 
our force. 

It is only on condition of the Confederate 
States abandoning the principle for which 
Captain Semmes appears to be an ardent ad- 
vocate, that England can ever consent to ad- 
mit them into the fellowship of nations. 





A Heavy Syorer.—Weonly wish all ourreaders 
were members of the Minerva Club in London, vot 
that they might eat the club out of house and 
home, and rob the old members of their newspa- 
pers and easy-chairs, but just that they might 
listen to some of its choice snorers. Why ! there 
is one great naturalist there, Professor Snuffler, 
When he was on that famous expedition of the Al- 
pine Club to Iceland, when itso fully and thor- 
oughly explored and mapped out the unknown 
land of the Vatna Jokull, brought down on the 
whole party at the dead of night, as they lay warm 
in their tent, a bull of the old Norse breed. Some 
of the company woke in fright at the stamping 
and roaring of the bull at the tent, which he took 
for another bull as savage as himself, and with 
Which he would do mortal combat. Luckily the 
cords of the tent were in his way, or his horns 
would have been speedily embedded in the profes- 


sor’samplepaunch. The beast got entangled and 
tripped himself up, but lay still roaring and roar- 
ing. All this time the professor lay on his back 
and snored and snored. Waking him was out of 
the question. At last, one of the party thinking 
the bull’s bellowing more unbearable than the 
professor’s snoring, took a lantern, and opening 
the mouth ofthe tent, turned the bull’s eye full on 
the eye of the bull, which rose and retreated at the 
dreadful apparition. Next morning the profes- 
sor knew nothing of the hideous uproar, and his 
danger was only brought home to him with his 
breeches, which he had hung up on a rail hard 
by todry. They were found pierced and torn 
with sundry holes. The angry bull, as he went 
off, had thus showed his sense of his rival’s cow- 
ardice by wreaking his wrath on his unoffending 
garments. —‘* 4 Fortnight in Faroe,’? in the 
North British Review. 











A SIBERIAN 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A SIBERIAN SHIPWRECK ; 
OR, A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE ON THE ICE. 

One of the companions of Sir Roderick 
Marchison in his Russian travels was the 
Count Keyserling, who subsequently was en- 
gaged in a scientific exploration of the north- 
eastern angle of Russian Europe, a vast dis- 
trict watered by the river Petchora and its 
confluents. In this task the count was as- 
sisted by M. von Krusenstern, of the Russian 
navy, to whom was intrusted the strictly ge- 
ographical and hydrographical part of the 
work. The great ability then shown by M. 
von Krusenstern as a careful and diligent ex- 
plorer was acknowledged in the president’s 
address to our Royal Geographical Society in 
1848. Since then, M. (now Lieutenant) Kru- 
senstern’s merit has been recognized by the 
Russian Government; and in 1862, he was 
appointed in charge of an expedition for ex- 
ploring the mouths and banks of the Yenissei, 
a Siberian river, which flows into the Sea of 
Kara at a point a little farther east than the 
easternmost extremity of Nova Zembla. 

The expedition comprised only two small 
vessels—the Jermak, a brigantine of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and the Embrio, a decked 
boat of seventeen tons. The crews consisted 
of thirty men, and had with them a six months’ 
supply of provisions. The ships sailed from 
Kouia, on the River Petchora, on the 1st of 
August (our 12th), 1862. Why the voyage 
had been planned for such a stormy period of 
the year we are not informed; it is seldom 
the Russian Government undertakes enter- 
prises so manifestly injudicious. 

The vessels cleared the river Petchora on 
the 4th. The weather was then very fine ; 
but the same night the wind changed, and on 
the 7th they met with a violent tempest. On 
the 9th, they anchored under the isle of Var- 
andei, to wait for a change of wind ; and here 
the first piece of ice passed them. On the 
14th they anchored near the large island of 
Vaigatz ; the plan of the expedition being to 
sail through the narrow strait between that 
island and the continent. The strait was 
found to be full of ice, except a narrow chan- 
nel next to the island. They pressed sail in 
order to pass through this channel whilst the 
chance was afforded. Though it was night, 
as the vessels glided past, they were observed 
by some poor Samoydians who had encamped 
on the island; they climbed on the top of 
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their huts, waving their hands, and shouting 
to express their astonishment at such an un- 
wonted visit. Before morning, the vessels 
were in sight of the Sea of Kara, which ap- 
peared to be nearly covered with ice-fields 
and bergs. They anchored near Cape Kaninn, 
in a calm sea; but, an hour afterward, the 
tide having turned, the ice came tumbling 
in upon them from the open sea, and the ves- 
sels had to drive before it, rather than by re- 
maining at anchor to risk being utterly 
crushed. As it was, the little Embrio lost 
ber masts in a violent concussion, and the Jer- 
mak was stripped of a great part of the larch- 
wood sheathing with which her sides had been 
protected. 

Lieutenant Krusenstern, seeing it would be 
impossible to navigate that part of the Sea of 
Kara, sought now for a secure ancherage, in 
order to wait his opportunity of repassing 
the strait. He then hoped that he might ob- 
tain a passage round the northward of the 
isle, between it and Nova Zembla. The fu- 
rious tide had, however, effectually encum- 
bered the entrance of the straits ; and when 
the weather fell calm, the ice began gradually 
to close round the ships, more especially round 
the Jermak. It was then found, by the ineli- 
nation of the sounding-line, that the com- 
mander’s ship was being gradually drifted 
toward the east into the main sea. The ther- 
mometer stood at 4 deg.(Reaumur), the sky 
was now calm, and thesun shone brilliantly. 
Here the voyagers enjoyed the sight of those 
splendid effects of light and color on the fan- 
tastic forms of icebergs, with the descriptions 
of which we have been familiarized by the ac- 
counts of our own arctic explorers. The re- 
fracted sunlight magnified the ice-crags into 
deceptive proportions, altering their irregular 
shapes into the fantastic forms of fortresses 
with keep and watch-towers, or alabaster pal- 
aces with cupolas and minarets. 

On the morning of the 16th, the crew of the 
Jermak saw the Embrio for the last time. 
The Embrio was then three miles nearer the 
strait than was the Jermak, and she did 
eventually regain the channel. After wait- 


ing there a fortnight for tidings of her con- 
sort, the captain decided to make his own es- 
cape, and the vessel reached Kouia safely on 
the 13th of September. 

The doomed Jermak, though apparently 
fixed in the ice, was speedily drifting to the 
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nent diminished on their western horizon, 
whilst all else of their circle of vision was 
crowded with ice-fields and bergs. On the 
20th, the mainland was seen in the south- 
east ; and on the 26th, land at a great dis- 
tance was also seen in the northeast. This 
last would be the peninsula called Land of 
Yabnal. Between these two dates, the ship 
had suffered severely by shocks from the 
moving ice. She was thrown over on her 
larboard side, and then back again on the 
starboard. In one shock her stern-post was 
broken, and the crew disembarked in great 
haste, taking to the boats, which had al- 
ready been got out on to the ice. In this 
damaged state of the vessel the crew dreaded 
being carried farther out to sea, as was the 
case with them until the 30th, when the 
wind changed to the west, and they then rap- 
idly drifted toward the coast. This was a 
new peril; for, when the body of ice reached 
the shore, it would be split with great force, 
and the ship could scarcely escape destruc- 
tion, In preparation against such a catastro- 
phe, a large tent was formed of the ship’s 
sails, and stores and fuel were taken out of 
the vessel. On the night of the 30th, the au- 
rora borealis was very brilliant; and next 
day being very fine, Lieutenant Krusenstern 
took observations. He made the position of 
the ship to be 69 deg. 54 min., north latitude, 
and 65 deg., 6 min., 30 sec., east from Green- 
wich. The 1st of September was the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Russian Empire ; 
and, in spite of their dangerous position, the 
crew must keep the national festival. The 
men were served with double rations of bran- 
dy and hot punch, and they joined in jovial 
songs and patriotic choruses, the strains of 
which mingled with the sounds of the crack- 
ing ice and the groaning of the beleaguered 
vessel, 

. The commander had thought of wintering 
in or near the ship; but he now became con- 
vinced that their only chance of safety was to 
reach the shore. His observations led him to 
conclude that the land was about twenty miles 
distant. Two men were sent over the ice, to 


desery the coast if possible ; but, after trav- 
elling about thirteen miles, they returned 
without having seen any land. Lieutenant 
Krusenstern now called a council, which, be- 
sides his own officers, comprised the captain 
of the crew and three sailors delegated by 
The council decided to un- 


their comrades. 
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dertake the journey over the ice, rather than 
to risk remaining by the ship. A large boat 
belonging to the Jermak had been constructed 
so as to be available as a sledge. Into this 
sledge-shallop were placed about three hun- 
dred pounds of biscuit, some hams, bottles of 
rum, charts, and cases of instruments. Each 
man made for himself a sail-cloth bag, in 
which he placed thirty-five pounds of biscuit 
and a change of clothes, affixing a pair of 
boots outside. All the crew were provided 
with a Samoydian garment called a melitzka, 
a sort of fur pelisse, which covered up the 
whole man except the face. 

On the 9th, according to arrangement, the 
crew rose at four a.m.,and, having enjoyed the 
most sumptuous breakfast the cook could pro- 
vide, they were ready to start at 6.30. Lieu- 
tenant Krusenstern placed on the cabin-table 
a document containing all particulars as to 
the position of the ship, the reasons for and 
date of her abandonment, the number and 
names of the crew, and an indication of the 
part of the coast toward which they intended 
to proceed. At seven a.M., having joined in 
prayer to God for their preservation, the 
company started on their perilous journey. 
The commander led the way, carrying the 
compass and choosing the safest route. His 
lieutenant, M. Maticen, followed, with six 
sailors drawing the shallop; next came the 
surgeon, in charge of a small sledge laden 
with wood and provisions ; and the line was 
closed with another sledge drawn by dogs be- 
longing to the officers. This last equipage 
was in charge of a Baron Budberg and an- 
other Russian gentleman, both of whom had 
joined the expedition as volunteers. 

This well-arranged caravan soon came to a 
dead stop. After a six hours’ struggle, all 
were convinced that it would be impossible to 
reach the coast with such incumbrances as 
the boat and sledge proved to be. ‘These ve- 
hicles were already half destroyed, and the 
men found difficulty enough for themselves in 
clambering over the ice-walls and across the 
gulleys, which checked them every few yards, 
It was now resolved to abandon both boats 
and sledges, though there seemed little hope 
of being able to return for any of the stores. 
The log-books, the instruments, and maps, 
were distributed amongst part of the crew ; 
and to others the commander gave carbines, 
pistols, and ammunition. These were in- 
tended fur defence against the polar bears 
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which they expected to meet. Each man put 
into his bag provisions for twenty days, mak- 
ing a very considerable burden for such a 
rough and slippery path. Before leaving the 
stores, they took another hearty meal, and 
the commander allowed a glass of rum to 
each. Only the masts of the Jermak were 
now visible. The dangers both of tempest 
and starvation were before them : in the con- 
sciousness of this they once more committed 
themselves to the care of Heaven. Lieuten- 
ant Krusenstern again took the lead, bearing 
the compass; but he soon had to make a 
stand ; for the men had straggled behind‘over 
a line of ‘a mile and a half, according to the 
strength of each. When the last man came 
up, the commander missed Sitnakov, the 
ship’s smith, and he was told that the man 
could not come: he was drunk. The smith 
had loved rum too well, he having contrived 
to take three glasses instead of the one al- 
lowed. The commander appealed to the men 
aot to leave their comrade to perish ; but his 
words were followed by an ominous silence, 
which showed that each thought only of his 
own safety. Lieutenant Krusenstern then 
nobly resolved to go back himself, and took 
with him the captain of the crew. They 
found the inebriate quite stupefied with 
drink. The commander shook him, and 
the smith, with the grim humor of a 
drunkard, murmured out, ‘‘ Leave me, 
your honor; it is written that I die here.’’ 
It was evident that he must sleep longer ; 
but the lieutenant pulled off Sitnakov’s me- 
litzka, so that the cold might rouse him the 
sooner ; and they then left him, believing 
that they had seen him for the last time. 
After their return to the crew, the men were 
evidently affected by the loss of their com- 
rade; and, as they walked along, one or 
other of them would step up to the comman- 
der and say, ‘* Your honor, tell us the truth : 
Sitnakov is dead now?” 

The wind now rose, and snow falling fast 
made their progress difficult. Thesailor who 
earried the aneroid fell into a crevasse, and 
was extricated with difficulty. He was after- 
wards almost overpowered with cold, though 
the others lent him some of their garments. 
Toward evening they came to a wider gap in 
the ice, which they had great difficulty in pass- 
ing. Into this Baron Budberg fell, breaking 
the thermometer, butsaving himself. Themen 
were wearicd with their unwonted exertion, 
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which caused excessive vomiting with many, 
and consequently still greater exhaustion. 
They encamped at night under the lee of a 
large iceberg, and there slept soundly enough, 
though they awoke in pools of water, the 
warmth of their bodies having melted part 
of their icy couches. As they ate their 
breakfast in the early morning, to their as. 
tonishment and relief they were joined by 
Sitnakov. He had walked all night, groping 
for the tracks of his comrades. This was a 
remarkable instance of what a man may per- 
form in the struggle for self-preservation. 
Sitnakov had been mistaken about the d- 
cree of fate as previously expressed in his 
own drunken semi-consciousness. The party 
started at 6.30, and had now to cross the 
glade of open water previously seen by the 
scouts. They made the passage on an ice-floe 
by the help of the sounding-line. As we un- 
derstand the process, two men first pushed or 
rowed across with their pikes or boat-hooks, 
taking the line with them. The line being 
secured on both sides, one man then pulled 
himself and the ice-floe back for another of 
the crew, who then passed, one at a time. 
It took them an hour to make the transit. 
On resuming the march, their fatigue became 
insupportable. The men began to throw 
away everything they could spare, and every 
halting-place was marked by collections of 
shoes and clothing. The store-keeper was so 
weary that he threw away even many of his 
biscuits. 

The farther they advanced the wider they 
found the channels. Sometimes the company 
crossed together, all upon one large fragment 
of ice, either rowing with their pikes or spread- 
ing their garments for sails. Toward evening 
of the 9th, M. Maticen and the surgeon were 
very ill; they, and indeed all the company, 
only dragged themselves on by force of will. 
As soon as a resting-place for the night was 
fixed upon, the men, without speaking a 
word, threw themselves down upon the ice 
and slumbered heavily. At daylight, Licu- 
tenant Krusenstern mounted an_ iceberg, 
from which on the £.N.£. he descried the 
coast-line. His announcement of this put 
new life into the men, who declared they had 
now no fatigue, and scarcely gave the leader 
time to take his post. Ie had, however, seen 
the wide channels of water which intervened 
and could not tell how they were to be passed 
without a boat. After they had crossed the 
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next open water, another difficulty arose, from 
the ice being so broken as to be almost im- 
passable. They had to scramble or vault 
from floe to floe with great and painful ex- 
ertions ; but, as the commander says, ‘* God 
had pity on us; ”’ and in an hour and a half, 
they regained the firm ice. Baron Budberg 
suffered most; having no ‘‘ sea-legs,’’ he 
slipped about continually, and repeatedly fell 
into the water. The channels now met with 
were often one hundred and fifty fathoms 
broad. During the transit of one of these, 


_when all the company were on one floe, they 


were followed by six walruses. The come 
mander with his pike struck at but missed the 
foremost one, and the beast got his paws and 
tusks on the edge of the floe,which was al- 
ready well weighted by the crew. Happily 
a shot from a carbine detached the unwelcome 
iutruder from his hold, and his fellow-pirates 
beat a retreat. The company struggled on 
this day until eight p.m., when the darkness 
compelled them to stop. They had to make 
their resting-place on a large glacier, without 
any shelter from the wind. They huddled 
themselves together ; but the cold prevented 
sleep, and their strength rapidly diminished. 

On the 12th, the wind changed into the 
east, clearing away the ice from the seq be- 
fore them, and driving farther from the land 
the floe on which they were. When the tide 
turned, they managed to reach another frag- 
ment of ice; but the wind freshened, and 
this also receded fom the shore. Lieutenant 
Krusenstern mounted one of the pinnacles of 
ice, and from thenee he could see that there 


‘only remained another tract of water to be 


passed, when they should reach the ice which 
was connected with the land. Though only 
about four versts from the shore, there was 
between them and it this channel, which they 
had no means of crossing, and which now be- 
came deeper and broader every hour. They 
even lost sight of the land, and all they had 
gained seemed to be lost. No wonder that, 
shrouding themselves in their melitzkas, the 
crew gave themselves up to despair. These 
Samoydian garments must have the credit of 


. keeping in the vital heat of the men during 


the severe cold of the terrible night which 
succeeded. The ice-field on which they now 
were drifting was about three hundred yards 
across, and about six feet thick. 

Toward midnight there was a tempest of 
wind, and a large portion of ice broke off 
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from their floating isle. Some of the crew 
on the detached piece were saved with diffi- 
culty. Again in the morning the ice-field 
split with a noise like the report of a can- 
non, and the spray now dashed over their 
narrow refuge. M. Maticen, who had not 
taken food for two or three days, appeared 
to be sinking fast, and he gave to the com- 
mander farewell messages for his friends. 
Lieutenant Krusenstern tried to raise the . 
spirits of the men, by telling them stories of 

shiprecked mariners who had been rescued 

from dangers as great as theirs; but hope 

had fled from his auditors, and he could not 

rouse them from dejection. At noon, how- 

ever, the wind changed to s.s.w., and the 

sun shone, so that they could dry their gar- 

mentsand regain a little vital heat. They 

again approached the coast, and at night 

succeeded in reaching a larger ice-field, though 

in the darkness two of their number were ° 
nearly lost. The sunset had been very splen- 
did, affording a strange contrast to the wretch- 
edness of their situation. Next day, their 
floating isle still approached the shore, but 
at evening it again receded. This time the 
men, many of whom had not a biscuit, be- 
gan with pieces of ice to build themselves 
huts, which they said were for their tombs. 
During the night, rain and snow fell in such 
quantities that all of them felt as if soaked 
to the bones. ‘ The next day a fox sailed past 
them on a piece of ice; but they were too 
weak to take aim, although they wished to 
shoot him for the sake of their dogs, which 
were now reduced to skin and bone, one of 
them being so weak that it could not walk 
against the wind. Baron Budberg was now 
in a pitiable condition: he repeatedly fell 
from weakness, and could hardly open his 
mouth. 

On the morning of the 16th, which was 
Sunday, the wind still blew én to the land; 
and, in looking from the nearest hillock of 
ice, there could not be observed any channel 
between them and the shore. But the men 
were too much exhausted to indulge in hope. 
and a stupid desire for rest began to supplant 
the yet lingering love of life. The feet and 
legs of most of the men were wounded by 
their stumbling ; and from six to eight a.m. 
their route lay through broken ice, which 
tried them to the utmost. ‘They walked on 
mechanically until nearly noon, when the 
commander was obliged to allow half an hour’s 
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of the crew, ‘‘ Pankrator,’’ and two sailors, 
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rest. Double rations of biscuit were served 
out; and then until five p.m., they struggled 
forward without once looking aside. Lieu- 
tenant Krusenstern had been the strongest of 
the whole company ; but he was now weary 
himself, and had severe pain in his breast 
and shoulders. 

He accords great praise to one of the sail- 
ors, named Panova, who now stepped to the 
front, and endeavored to infuse courage and 
spirit into the rest. At seven P.m., they were 
not more than a hundred yards from theshore ; 
but darkness had come on, and broken ice and 
many fissures had to be passed ; yet, steeped 
in wet as they were, it would have been death 
to remain upon the ice. The commander 
then gave the men leave to make the attempt 
as they thought best, advising them to go in 
parties of three, so that no one might perish 
without some help being given. The captain 


gained the shore first. Their hurrahs were 
echoed, in the stillness of the night, from 
the cliffs and icebergs, and at eight o’clock 
the whole party were reunited on the coast. 
Wet, hungry, and exhausted though they 
were, their troubles were for the moment 
forgotten in the consciousness that they could 
not again be carried out to sea. 

The shore being covered with snow, they 
ascended a hillock of stones, on which they 
lay down for the night; but they could not 
sleep, and again well-nigh perished with cold. 
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In the morning M. Maticen, in surveying the 
snow-clad country through a telescope, de- 
scried an encampment of Kurachins. Hisan- 
nouncement of this filled the crew with intense 
delight ; and, after a cautious approach to 
the tents, they were hospitably received, 
The chief of the camp proved to be a man of 
substance, having three wives, seven thou- 
sand reindeer, and six tents. He soon hada 
sumptuous repast set before the famished 
mariners. ‘This meal included such delicacies 
as the flesh, tongues, and brains of reindeer, 
also fish fried in the fat of geese; tea and 
sugar they added from their own stores, 
After their hunger was appeased, their kind 
entertainers spread for them the softest of 
skins and fars, on which it is needless to 
assure our readers that their slumbers were 
long and profound. 

It is not our purpose here to describe the 
overland journey of the company: it was 
marked by many curious incidents, and the 
commander gained much important informa- 
tion on the condition of the Tartar trihes, 
The party reached the Obi River on October 
lst, and crossed to Obdorsk on the Sth. 
They were nearly lost whilst crossing the 
Oural Mountains in a snow-storm of seven 
hours’ duration, but they all arrived safely at 
Kouia early in November. There the com- 
mander leit the crew, going off himself at 
once to Archangel. 
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Tne many readers of Mrs. Jameson will learn | 
with pleasure that she left materials for a work | 
on ** The History of our Lord as exemplified in 
works of Art,’’ which were designed as the natu- 
ral completion of the series by her contributed to 
the literature of Christian art. The preparation 
of this work was interrupted by her lamented 
death in the spring of 1860. Her papers were | 
put into the hands of Lady Eastlake, and two | 
volumes have now appeared from the English | 
press. The subjects are arranged chronologically. 
They begin with the fall of Lucifer, and take up 
the types and prophets of the Old Testament, 
proceeding thence to the history of the Innocents, 
and John the Baptist, to the life and passion of 
our Lord, while the series is terminated with an 
account of works of art illustrative of the Last 


portion of the work, which English papers de- 
scribe as constituting a beautiful and interesting 
publication. 





Discord about A Corp.—A Scotch parson, 
in the time of the Rump Parliament, said in his 
prayer : ‘* Laird, bless the grand council, the 
parliament, and grant that they may all hang 


| together.’? A country fellow standing by, te - 


plied, ‘Yes, sir, with all my heart, and the 
sooner the better ; and [am sure it is the prayet 
of all good people.’’ ‘* But, friends,’’ said the 
parson, “I don’t mean as that fellow does; ! 
pray that they may hang together in accord and 
concord.”? ‘I don’t care what cord,’’ replied 








Judgment. Lady Eastlake herself writes a large 


the other, ‘* so ’tis but a strong one.”’ 
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From The Spectator, 6 Aug. 
MR. LINCOLN’S DIPLOMACY. 

Mr. Livcotn never displayed his remark- 
able shrewdness to better advantage than in 
the unofficial negotiations recently commenced 
by the South. The Southern statesmen share 
with the Northern great skill in the manipu- 
lation of elections, and early in July they hit 
on a most subtle device for overthrowing the 
President. They sent into Canada certain 
agents clothed with that kind of authority 
which it is so easy to repudiate, to open a 
sort of imformal conference with the unrecog- 
nized allies of the Washington Cabinet. The 
gentlemen sent were not envoys, or confi- 
dential agents, or even accredited messengers, 
but they ‘‘ knew the proposals which would 
be favorably received at Richmond,” or, as 
European intriguers say, ‘‘ understood the 
mind of the king.’? From a motive we 
scarcely comprehend, the Southern repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Clay and Holcomb, se- 
lected Mr. Horace Greeley, their deadly op- 
ponent, but no friend to Mr. Lincoln, as their 
intermediary with the President, demanding 
a safe conduct, and giving out that they in- 
tended to propose conditions somewhat of this 
kind: The Southern States were to re-enter 
the Union in a body as if no campaign had 
occurred, as if in fact the four years of war 
had been merely years of rioting and dis- 
turbance, very noxious, but without influ- 
ence on the national constitution. The Con- 
federate debt was indeed to be acknowledged, 
but the South would offer the means to meet 
it in the shape of a special direct tax on cotton 
and tobacco. As to slavery, all slaves already 
freed under the President’s proclamation were 
to remain free, but all other slaves to remain 
enslaved under the laws existing before the 
war. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
character of these ‘‘ terms,’’ for we do not 
believe they were ever seriously offered. 
They would, if accepted, have replaced the 

Union in worse than its old position, with 
slavery still in the ascendant throughout the 
South, and slaveholders still recognized as 
the ablest American statesmen, with a debt 
multiplied thirty-fold to no purpose, and a 
terrible social disorganization encountered to 
no end. Such terms were certain to be 
rejected, but there was an object in offering 
them. They gave the Democratic party a 
foothold in the national councils. That 
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willing as the Republican to resign its dream 
of empire, and though utterly careless of slave- 
ry, is searcely prepared for the infamy of re- 
enslaving men freed by a national act. To 
offer them back their dream, the whole Union 
undivided, withouf any further war, to secure 
the dignity of the government without a 
resort to abolition, this was to give them new 
hope, to attach to them all the waverers, to 
enable their leaders to promise all for which 
the Democrats really care. A re-united 
Union, with two fleets, a million of soldiers, 
and possibly Mr. Davis at its head,—this 
was a prospect whieh, as they knew, would 
make the heart of every Democrat bound with 
hope and delight. It was indeed to be pur- 
chased by the nulliffeation of all that has 
been done in four years, but then all that 
has been done has been done by Republicans; 
by the re-imposition of slavery, but then 
slavery has always been condoned by the 
Democrats ; and by the loss of all Northern 
honor, but then who would dare to criticise 
a nation possessed of a million of trained 
men? To men who care for nothing but 
empire the offer was most enticing, and its 
effect will even now be severely felt at the 
polls. 

The President, who, believing that Messrs. 
Clay and Holcomb were informal plenipo- 
tentiaries, had already promised safe con- 
ducts, must have been sorely puzzled. To 
accept these terms, even as preliminaries, 
was to commit political suicide, yet to refuse 
them simply was to give color to the libel 
that he individually did not desire to see the 
war atanend. To impose new terms of any 
kind, was to give his enemies a handle, while 
to invite the envoys again to Washington, as 
if their ‘* bases’? had been accepted, was to 
deceive,—a course to which Mr. Lincoln 
never allows himselfto bedriven. He hardly 
knew how to address them, for almost any 
title might be twisted into a recognition of 
the Confederate States, while dealing with 
nameless men exposed him to the risk of a 
repudiation which would make him very 
nearly ridiculous. There is, too, a touch of 
not undignified pride in the old workman 
who rules the North ; he felt that it was for 
him to dictate, not to receive the terms of 
peace. The situation was a difficult one, but 
the Western lawyer is not often caught inan 
inextricable ‘ fix.”” On the very day he 
received Mr. Greeley’s final telegram, he com- 
posed a reply, which, when analyzed, will be 





party, while thirsting for peace is still as un- 


found to be a model of diplomatic adroitness. 
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We reprint it with the explanation visible 
between the lines. 


‘© Executrve Mayston, Wasarneron, 18th. 

‘*To whom it may concern—[Envoys or 
unaccredited persons, whichever you are],— 
Any proposition which embraces the restora- 
tion of peace [which I also, you see, desire,] 
the integrity of the whole Union [whzch is the 
Democrat point], and the abandonment of 
slavery [which is the Republican point and 
mine], and which eould be proposed by and 
with an authority that can control the armies 
now at war against the United States [‘ not 
the rebels, or the nation, but only the ** arm- 
ies,’’ | will be received and considered [leaves 
the matter open to the people still] by the 
Exeeutive Government of the United States, 
and will be met by liberal terms on sub- 
stantial and collateral points [dismisses talk 
about debts ; the question not being one of chan- 
dlery!| and the bearer or bearers thereof shall 
have safe conduct both ways. [J, you per- 
ceive, settle the bases, being your legal ruler.} 

(Signed), Apsranam LIncoLy, 

President of the United States.”” 


The shrewd but dishonest device had been 
baffled by the equally shrewd but more hon- 
est brain. It was impossible for the South 
or their allies to assert that the ‘‘ President 
stood in the way of peace,’’ for he had ac- 
cepted their terms with the single addition 
that the cause of the war must be finally re- 
moved. No effort was made to humiliate the 
enemy, no cessions required, no concessions 
refused, no single demand introduced of which 
it was possible to makea cry. The baffled 
envoys exclaim indeed that the terms involve 
the ‘‘ sacrifice of liberty, honor, and self-re- 
spect ;"’ but these are the mere words of 
disappointed men. The President had pre- 
viously pointed out the modus operandi of 
*‘ submission,” and any method more hon- 
orable or less inconsistent with self-respect it 
would be hard to conceive. All that a State 
in revolution has to do is to use its State 
power to abolish slavery forever, and send 
representatives to Congress, and it at once 
resumes its place within the Union, with its 
rights intact and its privileges unimpaired, 
with its liberties unassailed and with full 
leave to rule the Union if its representatives 
have the ability. No such terms were ever 
yet conceded by a State to subjects in revolt ; 
no such offer ever made to a subdued belliger- 
ent. Even the appearance of submission is 
avoided, for the single act required, the abo- 
lition of slavery as the cause of the war, is 
not to be effected by the central, but by the 
local, power. It is as if Scotland after Cul- 
loden had been asked only to abolish the pow- 
ers of her clan chieftains, and to do this 
without compulsion other than that of her 
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own internal sense of the necessity for the 
measure. Once re-admitted, the Southern 
members would, with their Democratic allies, 
have a clear majority in Congress, and could 
at once repeal the Confiscation Acts and every 
other penal law not previously embodied into 
their own constitutiogs. 

We scarcely doubt that the President will 
be upheld in his course by the majority of 
the Northern people. Great masses of the 
Americans are still unjust in opinion toward 
the negro, and those who are not have scareely 
conquered the instinct or prejudice which 
makes them dislike the presence of a free 
African race in their midst. But the war 
has taught all who can think that the society 
created by slavery and the society created hy 
democratic freedom cannot exist side by side, 
and those who cannot are scarcely prepared to 
retrace the path strewn with their children’s 
corpses, to cancel all the results of the war 
except its heavy taxation, and suppress all 
memories except those suggested by wounds. 
The North has made up its mind that how- 
ever the struggle end, the materials for a 
new one shall not be left all ready to hand, 
that the new Union shall be a real one, or it 
shall never be made, and the President has 
not stepped beyond the conviction it has 
gained in the war. Oddly enough, however, 
the President’s refusal to give way displeases 
the English friends of the South. If they 
have a conviction in this war other than that 
Americans are disagreeable, it is that the 
United States were becoming too strong and 
too overbearing for the safety of Europe, that 
they threatened to overshadow all other free 
nations, and might, should they cover a con- 
tinent, realize the ancient dream of univer- 
sal dominion. If they have a wish, except 
for the retention of slavery, it is that the 
Union should be split up into fragments, un- 
able to do more than defend themselves, to 
interfere in Europe, or to dictate the form of 
the reconstruction through which, as they 
believe, the Spanish Republics must pass. 
Yet their organs, out of sheer hate to an in- 
dividual, accept with pleasure a rumor of a 
restored Union, of a Union restored with its 
military armaments all unbroken, both its 
fleets in full strength, and its people still un- 
aware that successful and unsuccessful war 
alike imply heavy taxation. They will ad- 
vocate all they dread, support all they detest, 
if only it is Mr. Lincoln who removes their 
apprehension, and is hostile to that which 
they abhor. After this, let us hear no more 
complaints of the ‘‘ fanaticism ”’ of the Eng- 
lish friends of the North. They may have 
prejudices as well as their adversaries, and 
doubtless they have them, but at least they 
are not prepared to sacrifice their friends, 
their policy, and their convictions, to gratify 
personal spite against a single man. 








